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TERwTlfoL-OGY OF THE"feDAS^4 igSb ^ 

!■+««§«"++ p ’f' ^ ‘ r 

^HE question of t|(|' nature and eternity of iSAa/^oa—liuroan 

articulate aud in«p^^5iptpch— has been a very ijnportant question 
in Sanskrit literatw|li^^p| Jiighly philospphiQal character of this ques- 
tion cannot be don|||N^H|i^he peculiar characteristic, wliich attracts 
the attention of ei||^MHKkrit scholar, is the all-pervading nature of 
tlio influeuco it ej|w68 oi^fther departments of human knowledge. It 
is not only ilia Mmrumfds and Vaiyakaranis^ the grammarianSt 
etymologists and|E)hil(aogfsts of ancient Sanskrit times, that take up ^ 
this question ; bn^ acute and subtle philosopher — the Iasi and 

the best Sfuiskrit in|Jg||^8ioian — the disci^Jp a^the 
"Tftuh^er o£'Ou6 of philq^hy — Che tbligious aj:feoi'ls| 

Jaiiniiii cannot 

of this question. very o^inning 

sevtation) into thi^ Issigns a ^ ^ 

])art (proportionately) of %aiise to its eluQiitele.nMit>''^l^ 


])art (proportionately) of EtI Usaiise to its 
difTicult for a reader of modorn philology, ^ ^ 

on oiioraatopcoiaa and other artificial thedriesoTnura^^ 
perceive the amount of wrangling which such questions give rise to# 
We liave mentioued the position assigned to this question in Sanskrit 
literature not so much with a view to put an end to all this wrangling, 
which, perhaps, is unavoidable, but with a view to take up, in a brief 
Way, another and a more practical question involved therein, i, e,^ the 
question of the interpretation of Vedic terminology. 36 

-^^Up to this tin>e all the plans that have been adopted for the inter- 
Pr^tion of Yedic terminology have been based ou some pre-couceived 
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ihaa effected, their deiftiffidn soon follows. The overwhelming 
potency, tho nnobsti^ctible might, and often the violence, with which, 
in the sight of a^^a|^nhe forces operate, strike him with terror, awe 
and reverence. A^wiwelof his own weakness, Immility and inferiority 
creeps over the savage mind, and, what was intellectually personified, 
becomes emotionally deified. According to this ^ view, the Vedas, an* 
doubtedly books of primitive times, consist of prayers from such an 
emotional character addressed to tho forces of nature including wind 
and rain — prayers breathing passions of the savage for vengeance or 
for propitiation — or, in moments qf poetic exaltation, hymns simply 
portraying the simple phoj^smena of nature in tho personified language 
of mythology. 


Whilst deductive psy^logy affords those data, right or wrong as 
they may be, coraparati^ philology and comparative mythology con- 
siderably support theselviews. A comparison of the mythologies of 
various couutrios shows lhat the working of human intellect is analo- 
gous, that this process^f^ raythification is not only everywhere uuiver-j 
sal, but coincident. The Scandinavian, Greek and Indian i^Y-tho](wHiMn 
have no clear lino of demarcation, save the acS^n^Sf' ^ 

tiatiou due to climatic effects. Comparative philology not “ 




tho uuivorsality and coincidence of these phenomena, l^t tragic 
phonetic identity in tho linguistic garb with which tluao'- 
are clothed. | 

The evidence from these throe sources— comparative 
deductive psychology and compareitlve mytho!ogy~is indeed very groat ; 
and we Lave stated the nature of this method and the evidence upon 
which its validity depends at much greater length than the short space 
at onr disposal could allow us, so that, for fairness' sake at least, tho 
value and merits of this method may not bo under-rated. 


The results of comparative philology and comparative mythofcgy 
n\!;^not bo denied. They are the starting-points in our discussion, the 
assumed axioms in the present subject. Tho causus belli, tho debatable 
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land lies beyond them, in fact, below tbem. They are the facts — recog- 
nized matters of truth. How are they to be explained ? And like ex- 
planations of all other things, here too, there rmy be^teruative expla- 
nations, rival hypotheses, parallel theories iff cojsrfront the same facts 
and phenomena. That mythologies of various countries' are similar, 
may be explained as much on the hypothesis that laws of psychological 
development are every where the same, as on the hypothesis that they 
are all derived from a common parental system of mythology or reli- 
gion, Phonetic similarities, apart from their doubtful and frequently 
whimsical character, may analogously be traced to the operation of 
analogous organs and phonetic laws, or to a common parent language 
from whieh all the others are derived. can these methods havo 

any further claims to settle the dispute beWeen these rival theories. 
As methods, they can only discover mythic^'r phonetic similarities or 
affinities, but cannot explain them. Even if w| leave out of considera- 
tion tho alternatiyo character of tho conclusion! arrived at, the explana- 
tions possess, considered from the standpoint of inductive validity, a 
very low specific value. We seek the explanation not from a fact al- 
ready kn^n to exist— only inferentially assume a fact to havo ox- 
. , 4Ist wo are at the same time assuming the validity of our 

The assumed fact, from which the desired explanation is 
jght, is not inferred from any independent evidence, but is itself a 
,»iiuk in tho self-returning series of concatenated facts. Eurthor, tho 
growth of mythology is deductively inferred from some psychological 
data. It might as easily havo been inferred as a degenerate, crippled, 
and then stitched and glossed remnant of a purer and truer religion. 
An author has well spoken of the degeneracy of things including doc- 
trines pre-eminently, if left alone. Nor is this fact in any way an 
obscure ono to the student of the history of church dogmas andopinions. 
Who does not know of religious practices primarily designed to meet 
certain roal wants, degenerating, after a lapse of tfmo on the cessation 
of those wants, into mere 'ceremonios and customs which are regard^, 
not as accidents, but as essentials? Mythologies, as well as mythic 
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practices, then, may arise either as products of human imagination 
working under subdued intellect and petrified reason, or, as an out- 
growth of a distorted recant of a purer and truer form of religion. 

There is not one hj'potfiesis in connection with this subject that has 
not a counter- hypothesis, not one theory whose claims are not met with 
by a rival theory. Independently of the vaguo character of these 
hypotheses — the philological and mythological ones — the uncertainty 
of the conclusions deduced from them cannot bo lost sight of. Like 
the conciusions arrived at by Mr. Pococjc in his ‘ India in Greece,* 
wherein he traces the origin of all Greek geographieal names to Sans- 
krit Indian names, and whereby ho infers the colonization oE Greece 
by the Indians, the couclui^ons arrived at according to the ^ aforesaid 
hypothesis constitute one 'full chain of circular roasonings continually 
returning into themselveay Admitting the cognate relation that exists 
between the Greek and S&nskrit languages it must follow that Greek 
natnos of localities must boar a remote and far-fetched, as contrasted 
with a direct and palpable, identity to Indian names of localities. The 
colonization of Greece by the Indians ie not the just conclusion to be 
drawn from the specific topographical relations, which Mr. Pcijodt. ha^ 
traced, independently of the common origin of Greek and 
languages. The identity of Greek and Sanskrit stock is a 
formula which cannot bo any further proved by such specific coJ 
nections. The fact of tho identity of sevora! systems of mythologies 
and languages also leads to a distinct general proposition — the uni- 
formity of human nature. Beyond the value of this general ptoposi- 
tion, the specific mythological and philological facts have no indepen- 
dent value. Their value is subsumed in the general proposition. 
These particular propositions when right, cannot add to tho value of tho 
general proposition which they go to form, but, when wrong, they can 
materially vitiate the truth of tho general proposition. A conclusion 


based upon tho legitimacy of a general order of nature, or a universal 
la\^^ can derive no real independent logical strength from tho euumer- 
ation of particular instances of such order or law, all similar in kind. 
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All tlie remarks that have been made above, may in one sense be con* 
sidered to bear upon the i^neation of comparative mythology in gene- 
ral, as having no distinct^ftidividualized inflae^ce on the terminology of 
the Vedas. There is ona other point, howevcfr, which comes directly 
into contact with the mythological theory as concerned with the termi- 
nology of the Vedas. Mythology, as already remarked, is the sym- 
bolization of human thought in the concrete. The contrast, therefore, 
of mythology with the abstract is the widest and the most thorough- 
going. 


Philosophy, as analysed by Hifrbert Spencer, has for its object the 

elucidation of ultimate truths or laws. These truths, in bo far as ulti- 
( 

male, must be the most general. The wider tho group of iudividnal 
facta that a law covers, or the greater tho distance of the ultimate law 
from the minute sub-laws covering a very limited and primary area, the 
more abstract and the less concrete does its expression become. Philo- 
sophy and mythology, therefore, stand contrasted — completely contrasted 
to one another in this respect. Philosophy is abstract, expressed in 
general t^rms and ultimate formula; mythology is concrete, expressed in 
j^P‘“’^^;^etial terms representing primary objects and phases of objects, 
jg therefore is so completely subversive of the value of tho my- 
i^gioal method as the existence of philosophy and philosophic ideas 
lI the Vedas. That the Vedas are books of philosophy and not of 
mythology must not be admitted merely because a well-known pro- 
fessor and scholar of Sanskrit acknowledges that tho germ of human 
thought and reason lies in the Vedas, whereas, according to him, its 
culmination lies in the philosophy of Kant, but on other and more 
trustworthy bases and authorities. The growth of philosophy in 
Sanskrit literature is earlier than the growth of mythology. The 


Upanishads and the Darshanas, which are professedly books of philo- 
sophy and confessedly nearer to tho Vedas, chronologically preceded, 
and not followed, the Pufanas, tho embodiment of mythological litera- 
ture of India. It was philosophy that was evolved from the V^as 
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und not mythology. In the hiscory of Indian literature, at least, it 
is not mythology tliat^ives birth to philosophy, but philosophy that 
precedes mythology. far mythology may rise as an out-growth 

and a distorted remnant of a purer and truer form of religion or 
philosophy, might perhaps now have been rendered more evident. 
Now the six schools of philosophy are, all of them, based on the Vedas, 
and support themselves by direct quotations from tho Vedas. Not only, 
then, has philosopy been evolved from the Vedaa, but substantially drawn 
out as philosophy and subsequently developed as systems of philosophy. 
There is one, and only ono objection that can bo raised against the above 
views. It is asserted that tho different portions of the Vedas belong to 
different epochs, for, whilst some portions arc mythological, others are 
decidedly philosophycal. VVe would not here say what is already well- 
known, that, however it may be, not one line of tho Vedas is later than 
the Darslianas or the Upanisliads, not to speak of the Puranas. Howso- 
ever greatly wide apart may bo the epochs assigned to tho various 
portions of the Vedas, no stretch of artificial reasoning can make them 
coincide with tho Puraulo period. Independently of these considora- 
tions, which are important however, the very assignment of different' 
epochs to the Vedas proves the insufficiency and partial chaiA^ jr iyfl 
the mythological system, Tho truth of tho mythological system 
in the isolations of the portions of the Vedas. It is not the Vedasf 
ns a whole that furnish an illustration of this method, but in partj 
13iit what roasou have we to isolate those portious or to split up tha 
homogeneous mass into two ? Simply this, that they belong to twd 
distinct epochs. Now tho assertion that the portions belong to two , 
distinct epochs, is itself grounded upon tho insufficiency of the my- 
thological method. If they could interpret tho whole of the Vedaa 
by tho one mythological method, there could bo no need of separating 
them. This they could not, and therefore the isolntiou. The justifica- 
tion of the partial character of tho mythological method depending 
up)E^the correctness of tho assignment of tho various epochs, such as- 
signment has no authority save the insufficiency of tho mythological 
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inofchod. Thus, then, is the partial character of the mythological 
mobhod unoousciously regarded as solf-sufficieub. The first method, 
then, out of the three enumerated in the ^egiuning of this subject, 
considered independently, proves insufficient ; considered iu conjunc- 
tion with philology, fares no better; and listly, fails in contrast with 
the philosophic character of the Vedas, VVe will now consider the 
second method. 

One of the most successful methods of unravelling ancient literary 
records is the antiquarian or the historical method. It consijbs in ap- 
proximating, in so far as possible for the interpretation and explanation 
of the records iu hand, to the books and general literature of the period 
to which they belong. For the obvious reason that direct evidence is 
always to bo preferred to aecoud-liand information, this method is next 
in value to none, but to the direct evidence of the senses. Now, in so 
far as iu historical research, where the study of the past epoch is con- 
cerned, one has inevitably to fall for information on the literature and 
historical record of the period with which ho is concerned, an examina- 
tion of the conditions which render such evidence valid and a labour 
on it no unfruitful task, is essential to establish the canons of historical 
r^rear^h. The veracity of our knowledge of past events depends upon 
5o factors on this method ; firstly, on the faithfulness of the records 
e 'obtain of tho evont or events of the period ; and secondly, on the 
faithfulness of our interpretation of tho records. We would forego an 
analysis of the first factor as this factor is amenable, for the estimation 
of its evidence, to laws wliich do not come within the compass of onr 
subject. The interpretation of the records is what directly concerns 
us. 

The excellence of tho historical or the antiquarian method lies in the 
fact that it renders our interpretation of past records less liable to 
error. And the reason may bo thus explained. Language, like all 
other things that live or are of organised growth, is subject to constant 
variations, to variations depending partly on the laws of development 
of phonetic organs, partly on external circumstances of fusion and intro- 
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ductloQ of foreign Innguj^ges, and partly on the laws of the evolution 
of human thought itself, O^ing to this and many other causes, all 
living languages are daily undergoing changes, which accumulato and 
appear after a sufficiently long interval to have created very different 
though cognate languages. Any thing, thought or philosophic system 
that is invested with linguistic garb, therefore, requires for its correct 
interpretation that tho laws which govern those linguistic variations 
and the variations of tho sense of words should be carefully studied. 
Otherwise, our interpretation wonhl suffor for misconcoption and 
anachronism. To take a concrete example, let ns considor tho case of 
the Homan Hepnblic. In the time of the Homan Republic, when public 
press was unknown, newspapers unheaid of, locomotivo engines un- 
dreamt, aud other means that ongouder or facilitate the communication 
of indelible impression of human thought or reason, unthought of, and 
when Forum was the only place of resort for all audience, and orafory 
hud a totally different meaning from that of modorn times, tho 
Senate signihed a different institution from what it now is; Republic 
or democracy of the people — the people then existing — was what 
would 1)6 to us something like oligarchy, though very different from 
it ill many essential features. ^ Now a reader studying the literature of 
tho period corresponding to the Homan Republic would find hiJ'iJIlk- 
formation of that period incommensurate with facts, if on account of hia 
being ungulded in his studios tho words Democracy, Republic, and tho 
like, wore to cal! forth before his mind what they now signify. ISuch al 

knowh'dgo would bo inconsistent with itself, a medley of two epochs, I 

i 

md would bo such as, on critical examination, would no teDnod sheer i 
aonsen^o. 

The applications of this method in tho domain of history are, 
leyond doubt, various and most imporlarit. Rut not the loss important 
iro its applications in tho fixing of the dutes, or tho snccO'?sion of 
Periods, of the Pnranas, tho Darshaiias, tha Upanishads, M.uiu, tlio 
iarn^yana, tho Alaliabharafea, and so on. Various [)rofossors have 
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frnitlesBly tried to fix dates of these writings by searching in them, 
in most cases in vain, for any well established consistent historical facts. 
But far more important in tho fixing of these dates is the knowledge 
of historical evolution of Sanskrit literature. The Sanskrit of the 
Pnranas is so different from the Sanskrit of tho Mahabharata, and 
that of tho Darshanas, which again is so different from that of the 
Upanishads, that a clear line of demarcation in each case is easily 
laid down. The one cannot bo confounded with tho other. 

It is a matter of great surprise and wondor that in tho^case of 
the Vedas tho method, whose merits are so evident and obvious, and 
which is so well recognised in tho domain of history, should not liavo 
been applied, or so loosely and oarolessly applied, as to render modern 
interpretations of the Vedas by some very well-known professors of 
Sanskrit simply unintelligible and absurd. 

In tho case of the Vedas the learned professors of Sanskrit, whose 
versions of the Vedas are bo extant, have all derived tlioir inspira- 
tions from tho commontarios on tho Vedas by Mahidhara, Havana 
und Sayana, writers of a period decidedly very much lator tlmn that 
of tho Vfidas, and only well coinciding with our own time. These 
writes thotnselvos were as much ignorant of the terminology of tlio 
"J /las, as wo aro, Iheir interpretations of Vodio terms, according 
^lo their meanings extant in their own times, were as wrong as 
would bo tliose of words like doraooraoy in our studios concerning 
anoiont Horae. Mahidhara and Sayana fare in no way hotter than 
ourselves. It seems astonishing that in adopting tho intorprotation of 
tlio Vedas by Sayana and Havana, our modern professors of Sanskrit 
Fhould have forgotten the invaluable maxim that tho nearer we 
approximate to tho literature of tho period to which tho Vedas boloney 
for their interpretation, the greater would be onr chances of the in- 
terpretation being more probable and more correct. According to 
the date assigned by tliesp professors to the Vedas, their interpret 
tati<ui of tho Vedas wouM be based on the literature of a period so 
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heterogeneous to the times and spirit o£ the Vedas as to give rise to 
nothing but confusion and error. 

To the view of any impartial reader, who has studied tho investi- 
gation of GoldstUcker on this point, the whole fabric of dates crum- 
bles to dust, and the whole system of modern recognized chronology 
is easily upset. According to the best [and they are, as a matter of 
fact, the worst] authorities on the subject, no writings of date anterior 
to five or six thousand years before Christ seem to have existed. Tho 
whole whrld seems to have been circumscribed within 8,000 years. Tho 
whole region of the intellectual actiyity of man Booms to have been 
focussed in the 6,000 years before Christ. 

Irrespective of these views let us oorao directly to tho subject of the 
Vedas. The Shatapatha and the Nirukta are confessedly books of 
much anterior date to the commentaries of Sayana, Ravana and Mahi- 
dhara. We should rather resort to them and the Upauishads than to 
the times of Puranas, of Havana and of Mahidhara, for tho intorpro- 
tatiou of the Vedas. 

Tho Upanishads inculcate monotheism. Where, in the Upauishads 
or the Shatapatha, do Indra, Mitra, and Varuna signify tho deities and 
not tho Deity ? Tho Nirukta dven lays down explicit rules on th^^er- 
minology of tho Vedas which are as yet quite unheeded by tho moJ^i 
professors. 

The Niruktakara in the very beginning of his book forcibly in- 
culcates that the terms used in the Vedas are Yaugika (possessing 
derived meaning) as contrasted with Rilrhis (terms having conven- 
tional, arbitrary or concrete moaning). Wo will on some future 
occasion quote at full length from tho Nirukta, and render a better 
exposition of the doctrine. Here, however, wo have simply said what 
the main assertion of tho Nirukta is. This assertion is supported by 
the Maliahhashya and other older books on the subject, including 
f^angraha. 
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If the main lino pursued in discussing the question of the Termi- 
nology of tho Vedas bo correct, the conclusion we have arrived at leads 
to the following inquiry * 

What is the opinion of ancient Vedic scholars on the subject? Are 
the authors of the Nirukta, the Nighantu, tho Mahabhashya, and tho 
Sangraha, and other old commentators at one with tho modern com- 
mentators, i. Havana, Sayana, Mahidhara, aud others who have of 
late followed the same line ; or are they at variance with the modern 
writers? That, if they differ, reliance must bo placed upon old commen- 
tators, the preceding remarks would have made clear. Lot us then 
examine tho views of ancient writers on this subject. 

Speaking broadly, then, three classes of words are used in tho 
Sanskrit language ; the yaugika, tho ‘lurld and the yoga^rurlti words. A 
yaugika word is one that has a dcricative moaning, that is, one that only 
signifies tho meaning of its root together witli tho modifications 
effected by tho afiixes. In fact, tho structural elements, out of which 
tho word is compounded, afford the whole and the only clue to the true 
Bignificatiou of the word. These being known, no other element is 
needed to complete its seuso. Speaking in the language of modern 
the word is all connotation, and by virtue of its connotation 
d||f>tormino3 also its donotatiou. A riorhi word is tho name of a definite 
concrete object, or answers to a definite concrete technical sense, not 
by virtue of any of its connotations but by virtue merely of an arbitrary 
principle. In the case of a word, we arrrive at tho name of 

an object by what may be called the process of generalisation. Wo 
see, taste, touch, smell, and operate upon the object by tho multi- 
farious meaus man possesses of investigating properties of sensible 
objects ; we compare the sensible impressions it yields with sensible im- 
pressions already retained in our minds and Constituting our past know- 
ledge ; wo detect similarities between the two, and thus get a general 
or a generic conception. To this generic conception we givo an appropriate 
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name by giintlteticully arriving a6 it from a root, a primitive idea or ideas. 
The word, therefore, thus ultimatoly formed, embodies the whole 
history of tho intellectual activity of man. In the case of a riirhi word, 
the process is far different. We do not generaliso. Nor is, therefore, 
any synthesis required there. We only roughly discriminate one 
object or class of objects from other objects, and arbitrarily plnco a 
phonetic postmark, as it were, upon it. Ar individual, to roughly 
discriminate him from others, is arbitrarily called John, another, 
Jones j 90 an object is arbitrarily denominated Khatva, another Mala, 
and BO on. Here, we only discrirainatively specify the object wo 
nro naming, without coming into general contact with it. 

A third class of words, yoga-r'Cirhi, is one in which two words are 
Fynthetically combined into a compound, denoting a third object by 
virtue of the combination of these two words. Such words express any 
relation, or interaction of phenomena. The Kamala stands, for in- 
stance, in the relation of the born to mud, the bearer ; henco kamala is 
denominated ub pankaja, [panka, the mud, and ja signifying to boar). 

Now the author of the Mahabhashya maintains tbat the Vedio 
terminology is all yaugika, 

Kama cha (lhatujamaha Nirukte vyakarane Shakatasya cha 
Naigama ri'irhi hhavam //i «u3acZ/m.”— Mahabhashya, Chap, iii., Se^ 
iii., Aph. i. which means : — 

Etymologically speaking, there are three classes of words, the 
yiugika, tho riirhi and the yoga-rMi But tho authors of the Niruktas, 
Yaska and others j and Shakatayana, among tho grammarians, bolievo 
all the words to bo derived from dhatus, that is, believe them to be 
yavgikas and yoga-rurhis, Fanini and others believe them to be 
rtirhis also. But all the Rishis and Munis, ancient authors and com- 
mentators, without exception, regard Vedic terms to bo and 

yoga^rurhis only j and the Imkika terms to bo rurhis also. 
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Tho above is a clear and definite statement of tlie Mahabhashya to 
the effect that the Vedic terms are all yaugikas. It is not ‘difficult to 
prove by numerous and long quotations from Nirukta, Sangraha and 
other older writings, that all of them agree as to the nature of the^, 
Vedic terras. 

Without going, then, into tho details of this subject, it may bo 
assumed that the Vedic writers of older epochs do not agree with 
those of modern times. 

< 

It is a strange thing to find onr modern professors of Sanskrit, 
well-versed philologists, and professed antiquarians so forcibly assort- 
ing the va^ue of the “ Antiquarian Method,” and yet blundering at the 
very outset of this momentous question. 

After the remarks wo have made, it is not surprising to find that 
our modern scholars should think of finding mythological data in the 
Vedas, or oE having come across the facts of ruder bronze ago, or 
gulden age, in that book of barbaric hymns. 
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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS* 

AND 

European Scholars. 



With ua, tho question of the terminology o£ the Vedas is of the 
highest importance, for, upon ita decision will depend tho verdict to bo 
passed tho future world respecting the great controversy to rage 
between the East and tho West concerning the supremacy of tho Vedio 
Vhilosophy. And even now, the determination of this question involves 
issues of groat value. For, if the Vedio philosophy bo tru0,dthe inter- 
protaiioiis of tho Vedas, as given at presemfc by Professor Max Muller 
and other Eiijropeau scholars must not only be regarded as imperfect, 
dofoctivo and iucompleto, but as altogether false. Nay, in tho light of 
true reason and sound scholarship, we are forced to admit their entire 
ignorance of the very rudiments of Vedic language and philosophy. 
Wo are not alone in the opinion wo hold. Says Schopenhauer-^ 

“ I add to tliis the impression which tho translations of Sanskrit 
works by Euro[)oau scliolars, with very fow exceptions, produce on my 
mind. I cannot re.sist a certagi suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars do 
not understand their text much better than tho higher class of school 
boys their Greek or Latin.'' 

It will bo well to note here the opinion of Swami Dayanand 

Saraswati, the most profound scholar of Sanskrit of his ago, on 

the subject. Ho says, “Tho impression that the Gormans are the 
host Sanskrit scholars, and that no one has read so much of 
iSauskrit as Professor Max Miiller, is altogether unfounded, Vo's, in a 
laud where lofty trees never grow, even ricinus conimnnls or tho 
caster-oil plant be called an oak. The study of Sanskrit being 
altogothor out of question in Europe the Germans and Professor Max 
Muller may there have come to bo regarded as highest authorities. . . , 


* A pnper of this name was submitted to the public by the writer early in 188N, 
but it was iieoessaiily biief and incomplete. It has now been tho'U'lit advisable to 
^'ive to tho .same thoujijhts and prluciple.s a new garb, more suited to the ivquireinonU 
of the reading' public v f the present day, to amplify tjio same trulhs by i!)terestin;' 
i!ln8h.itioii>;, and to snppleiuent them by otheis that are necessary to complete the 
tieatmi'id of tlie fcidijivt. 
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I came to learn from a letter of a principal of some German Uni- 
versity, that oven men learned enough to interpret a Saneikrib letter 
are rare in Gertuany. 1 have also made it plain from the study of 
LluHer^s ‘History of Sanskrit Literature' and his comments on so^ . 
mantras of tho Veda, that Professor Max Milller has been able only'.OV 
BOribblo out somotliing by tho help of the so-called iikas^ or paraphrase ' 
of tho Vedas, curreut in India. 

It is this want of Vedio scholarship among European scholars, thiil^ 
utter ignorance of Vedio language and philosophy that is tho canse of 
so much misirnpression and prejudice oven in our own country. We 
are, indeed, so often authoritatively told by our fellovv-brefeliron who 
have received tho highest English education but are themselves entirely 
ignorant jof Sanskrit, that the Vedas are books that teach idol-worship 
or element worship, that they contain no philosophical, moral or scienti- 
fic truths of any great consequence unless they be the commonest 
truisms of the kitchen. It is therefore a matter of greatest concern to 
learn to attach proper value to tho interpretations of these European 
scholars. “Wo propose, thcrelure, to present a rough outline of those 
general principles according to which Vedio terms should bo inter- 
preted, but which European scholars entirely ignore j and honco much 
of the misinterpretation that has grown up. 

In tho discussion of philosophical subjects, pro-conceived notions 
arc tho worst enemies to encounter. They not only prejudicially bias 
tho mind, but also take away that truthfulness and honest integrity from 
the soul, which alono are compatible with the righteous pursuit and 
discernment of TUU’ITI. In the treatment of a question, such as tlio 
estimation of tho value of system of philosophy or religion, extreme 
sobriety and impartiality of the mind are required. Nor is it to bo 
supposed that a religious or philosophical system can bo at once 
mastered by a more acquaintance with grammar and language. It is 
necessary that the mind should, by an adequate previous discipline, be 
raised to an exalteil mental condition, before the recondite and invisible 

* Sattyailha 3r.l Edition, 278, 
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truths of Man and Nature can bo comprelioudod by man. So is it with 
jjKedic philosophy. One must bo a complete master of tho science of 
^hcBpy, tho science of language, tho soienoe of etymology, the scionoo 
’^morals, the science of poetry, and the soieucos of geology and 
’^tronomy j* ho must be well versed in the phil&soplty of dharma^ tho 
K>hilosopliy of oharacteristios, tho doctrines of logio or tho science of 
evidence, the philosophy of essential existences, tlio philosophy of 
yofja^ aud the philosophy of vedanta ;*f* ho must bo a master of all thoso 
and muol! more, before ho can lay olalms to a rational interpretation 
of the Vedas. 

Such, then, should bo our Vedic scholars— thorough adopts in 
science and philosophy, uuprejudicod and impartial jiidgos aud seekers 
after truth. I3iit if impartiality bo supplanted by projudico, science 
and philosophy by quasi-koowledge and superstition, and integrity 
by motive, whereas predetermination takes the place of houosfc inquiry, 
TRUTH is either disguised or altogother suppressed. 

Speaking of tho religion of tho Upanishats and tho Bible, says 
Sohopenlmuer, who has ‘washed himself clean of all early-eiigr.aftod 
Jewish superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringos before these 
puporstitions’; — 

“In India, our religion (Bible) will now and never strike root; 
tho primitive wisdom of tho human race will novor bo pushed aside 
by tho events of Galilee.f On the’ contrary, Indian wisdom will flow 
back upon Kuropo, aud produce a thorongli change in our knowing 
and thinking.'^ ® 

Lot us now SCO what Professor Max Miilior has to say against 
tho remarks of this unprejudiced, impartial philosopher. He says 


* Tlioso are tho woll-kaown six Vedan^.w ; — 1. 

4. Kalpa. 5. Chhanda, and 6. Jyuti.sha. 

t These are tlie well-known ftix Upangas or Darshanas:— 1, 

2. Vaisheshika, 3. Nyaya, 4. Sankliya, 5. Yoga, and G. Ved.^nta. 

t It i« well-known how 11 i 0 astronomieal and geographinnl dincovenos of Qalilio 
and his Weseopy wy.e Li-ced upon the world iu spite of flie prisons and death-racks of 
uie so-called Christians, 


Shiksha, 2. Vyakarana, 3, Nirukta, 


IMiwa Mioiansa, 
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‘‘Here again, the great philosopher seems to me to have allowed 
^imself to bo carried away too far by his enthusiasm for the less known- 
Ho is blind to the dark side of the Upanishat ; and ho wilfully sh^ 
his eyes against the bright rays of eternal truths in the Gospel, whf 
even Ram Mohan Roy was quick enough to perceive, behind the Cq 
and clouds of tradition that gather so quickly round the sunrise ‘ 
every religion/' 

With the view that the Christianity of Max Muller may bo set 
forth more clearly before the reader, we quote the following froui his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 3J, 32. Says Max Muller 

r 

“But if India has no place in the political history of the world, 
it certainly has a right to claim its place in the intellectual history of 
mankind. The loss the Indian nation has taken part in the political 
struggles of the world and expended its energies in the exploits of 
war and the formation of empire, the more it has fitted itself and 
concentrated all its powers for the fulfillmont of the important mission 
reserved to it in tho history of the East. History seems to teach that 
the whole human race required a gradual education before, in tha 
fulness of time, it could be admitted to the truths of Christianity. All 
the fallacies of human reason had to be exhausted, before the light 
of a higher truth could meet with ready acceptance. The ancient 
religions of the world were but the milk of nature, which was in due 
time to be succeeded by tho bread of life. After the primeval 
physiolatry, which was common to all members of tho Aryan family, 
had, in tho hands of a wily priesthood, been changed into an empty 
idolatry, tho Indians alono, of all the Aryan nations, produced a new 
form of religion, which has well been called subjective, as opposed to tho 
more objective worship of nature. That religion, the religion of 
Buddha, has spread far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, and to 
our limited vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of 
Christianity among a large portion of tho human race. But, in the 
sight of Him with whom a thousan(i years are but as one day, that 
religion, like all the ancient religions of the world, may have but 
served to prepare the way of Christ by helping through its very errors, 
to strengthen and to deepen the ineradicable yearning of the human 
heart after the truths of God.'" 

Is not this Christian prejudice? Nor is this with Max Muller 
alone. Even more strongly does this remark hold good of Monier 
Williams, whose very object in writing the book known as “ Indian 
Wisdom,’' is to caricature tho Vodio religion, which he calls by the 
name of Brahmanism,” and to hoist up Christianfcy by the meritorious 
process of doliberata contrasts. Writes Monier Williams 
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“ It is one o! the aims, then, of the following pages to indicate 
Jie points of contrast between Christianty and the three ^chief 
mif^ions of the world, as they are thus represented in India.** (Monier 
Pulliam's Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 36. 

Jr Speaking of Christianity and its olakns ‘ as supernaturally comrauni- 
jhted by the common Father of mankind for the good of all His crea- 
iures,* ho says 

“ Christianity asserts that it effects its aim through nothing short 
>f an entire change of the whole man, and a complete renovation of his 
nature, .The means by which this renovation is effected may be des- 
cribed as a kind of mutual transfer or substitution, leading to a reciprocal 
nterchange nod co-operation betwepn God and man's nature acting 
ipon each other. Man— the Bible affirms — was created in the image 
Df God, but his nature became corrupt through a taint, derived from 
tho fall of the first representative man and parent of the human race, 
which taint could only be removed by a vicarious death. 

“ Hence, the second representative man — Christ — whose nature was 
aivine and taintless, voluntarily underwent a sinner's death, that the 
taint of tiie old corrupted nature transferred to him might die also. 
But this is not all. The great central truth of our religion lies not so 
much in the fact of Christ's death as in the fact of His continued life* 
[Horn. viii. 34). The first fact is that He of His own free-will died j 
but the second and more important fact is that He rose again and lives 
Btornally, that He may bestow life for death and a participation in His 
own divine nature iu place of the taint which He has removed. 

“ This, then, is the reciprocal exchange which marks Christianity 
and distinguishes it from all other religions— an exchange between the 
personal, man descended from a corrupt parent, and the personal God 
made man and becoming our second parent. Wo are separated from a 
rotten root, and are grafted into a living one. We part with the cor- 
rupt will, depraved moral sense, and perverted judgment inherited from 
the first Adam, and draw re-oreativo force— renovated wills, fresh 
springs of wisdom, righteousness, and knowledge — from the ovor-living 
divine stem of the second Adam, to which, by a simple act of faith, we 
are united. In this manner is the grand object of Christianity 
effected. Other religions have their doctrines and precepts of mora- 
lity, whioh, if carefnlly detached from much that is bad and worth- 
less, may oven vie with those of Chirstianity. But Christanity has, 
besides all these, what other religions have not— a personal God, 
ever living to supply the free grace or regenerating spirit by which 
human nature is re-created and again made Godlike, and through which 
man, becoming once again ‘ pure in heart,’ and still preserving his own 
will, self-consciousness and personality, is fitted to have access to God 
the Father, and dwell in His presence for ever.” (Monier AVilliam's 
Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 40, 41.) 
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Again, speaking o! “ Brabmanism,” he says ; — 

“ As to Brabmaniam, we must in fairness allow that nccording£^^ 
its more fully developed system, the aim of union with God is lield ^ 
be effected by faith in an apparently personal God, as well 
works and by knowledge. And hero some of the lines of Bralimaui\®^Jf 
thought seem to intersect those of Christianity. But the apj)area'' 
porsouality of the various Hiudu gods melts away, on closer scrutin^ 
into a vague spiritual essence. It is true that God becomes man antw 
.interposes for the good of men, causing a seeming combination of tlio^ 
human and divine— aud an apparent interchange of action and even 
loving sympathy between the Creator and His creatures. But can 
there bo any real interactiou or co-operation between divine and 
human personalities when all personal manifestations of the*Supreme 
Being — gods as well as men — ultimately merge in the Oneness of the 
Infinite, and nothing remains permanently distinct from llim.^ It 
must bo admitted that most remarkable language is used of Krishna, 
(Vishnu), , a supposed form of the Supreme, as the source of all lifo 
aud energy (see pp. 144 — 148. and see also pp. 456, 457) j but, if identi- 
fied with the One God, he can only, according to the Hindu theory, 
be the source of lifo in the sense of giving out lifo to ro-absorb it into 
himself. If, ou tlie other hand, ho is held to be only an incarnation 
or raanifesfcatiou of tho Supremo Being iu human form, then, by a 
cardinal dogma of Brahmanism, so far from being a channel of life, 
his own lifo must bo derived from a higher source into which it must 
finally be merged, while his claim to divinity can only be due to his 
possessing less of individuality, as distinct froTn God, than inferior 
oreatures.’^ (Monier Williom’s Indian Wisdam, Introduction, p. 44, 45.) 

And lastly, in conclusion, he says : — 

It is refreshing to turn from such unsatisfying systems, liowevor 
interspersed with wise aud oven snblimo sentiments, to fclio living 
energizing Christianity of European nations, however lamentably fallen 
from its true standard, or however disgraced by tho inconsistencies 
and shortcomiugs of nominal adherents — possessors of its name and 
form without its power.” 

“In conclusion, let me note one other point which of itself stamps 
our religion as tho only system adopted to the requirements of the 
whole human race— the only message of salvation intended by God 
to be gradually pressed upon the acceptance of all His intelligent 
oreaturea.” (Monier William’s Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 45.) 

It 13 clear, then, that Professor Monier Williams is labouring 
under hard Christian prejudices, and cannot bo viewed in any way 
as an unprejudiced, impartial student of the Vedas, No wonder then, 
if modern sophisticated philology, propped by the entire ignorance of 
tke la^^a ot interpretations oE Vedio terms, and fed by tho projudicos of 
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Christian superstitions, should raisQ its head against Vedio philosophy, 
^d gain audience among European Christian nations or deluded 
Slated natives of India who posses tho high merit of being innocent 
J^ny knowledge of Sanskrit language or literature. 

ff Bat now to tho subject. The first canon for the interpretation 
of Vedio terms, which is laid down by Yaska, tho author of Nirukta, 
is, that the Vodio terms are all yaugika* The fourth section of 
tho first ^chapter of Nirukta opens with a discussion of this very 
subject, in which Yaska, Gargya, Shakatayana and all other Gram- 
»narians and Etymologists unanimously maintain that Vedio terras are 
all yaugika. But Yaska aud Shakatayana also maintain that rurhij terms 
aro also yaugika. inasraucli as they were originally framed from the 
roots ; whereas Gargya maintains that only the riirhi terms are not 
yaugika. The section concludes with a refutation of the opinion 
of Gargya, estabiishiug it as true that all terms whether Vedio 
or rurhi are yaugika. It is on this authority of Nirukta that 
Fatanjali expresses, iuhis Mahabhashya, Chap, III. Sect. iii. Aph. I, tho 
same opiuoin, aud distinguishes the Vedio terms from rurhi terms by 
the designation of naigama. Says Pataujali, — ^ NT 

ondalinoboforo this,— 

The sense of all this is, that all the Ruhis and Munis, ancient 
authors aud coramentators without exception, regard all Vedio terras to 
bo yaugika, whereas somo laukika, terms aro regarded by some as 
rurhi also. 


^ * A yaufjika term is one that lias a deiivativo meaning, that i», one that only 
signifies the meaning of its root together with tho modificatums effected by tho aftixea 
rlu fact, tho structural elementa, out of which the word is compounded, afford tho 
|w!iolo and the only clue to the true significatioa of the word. The word is nurfllv 
[ couuotative. 


I t A rarhi term is tho name of a definite concrete object, whew 
the word (as structu ally determined) gives no clue to the object 
prord. Hence, ordinarily, n sf d ' sf uibitiuiiLf ^gttificance. 

■ . I TrtE T® 


LtbKAItY 


tho connotation 
denoted by the 
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This principle tlie Enropean scholars havo entirely ignored, and 
hence have flooded their interpretations of the Vedas with forged 9 *^ 
borrowed tales of mythology, with stories and aneoodotes of hisipf . . 
or pre-historio personages. Thus, according to Dr, Muir,* the follow^f , 
historical personages are mentioned in the Rig Veda, viz , — the 
Kanvas, in i. 47. 2 ; Gotamas, in i. 71. 16 ; Gritsamadas, in ii. 39. 
Bhrigavas, in iv. 16. 23; and Vrihadnktha, in x. 54. 6. But what is the 
truth ! The words Kanva and Gritsa only signify learned men in gene- 
ral (see Nighantu iii. 13) ; the word Bhrigavah only signifies men of 
intellect (see Nighantu, V. 5), The word Gotama signifies one who 
praises ; and Vrihadnktha is simply one whose ukthas^ or knowledge of 
natural properties of objects, is uri/iai or complete. It is clear, then, 
that if this principle is once ignored, ono is easily landed into anecdotes 
of historical or pre-historio personages. The same might be said of 
Max MUller discovering the story of Shunah-shepa in the Rig Veda, 
Shepa, wUioh means “contact,” (Nirnktaiii, 2.— 

being suffixed to Ijif: W’T. which means knowledge, 'SCawa: 

tneans one who has come into contact with 
knowledge, i. a learned person. It shall appear, in the progress of 
this article, how mantra after mantrd is misinterpreted by simply 
falsifying this law of Nirulcta, 

To an unprejudiced mind, the correctness of this law will never be 
doubtful. For, indepeudoly of the authority of Nirulcta ^ the very 
antiquity of the Vedas is a clear proof of its words being And 
even Professor Max Muller, in his mythological moods, is compelled 
to confess, at least concerning certain portions of the Vedas, that their 
words are yaugika. Says he:— 

“ But there is a charm in those primitive strains discoverable in 
no other class of poetry. Every word retains something of its radical 
jneaning ; every epithet tells ; every thought, in spite of the most 

* Muir 5 Sanikrit Texts, Vol. Ill, pp. 232—234. 
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^nskrit Literature.) 

““'ir V,^., « 11 ..n,, 1. . .till M 

s^te. They never appear as appdlattons, nor 7®* •* ^ ’ jj 

ite organic, not yet broken or smoothed down. (p. 7o5, Max 

luller'a same History.) 

Can there be anything clearer than thief The terms oconrring in 
the Vedas are yaugika, because, “ they never appear as appellatives, nor 
yet as prpper names,” and becaase “every word retains something of its 
radical meaning.” It is strange to find that the self-same Max Mnller, 
ffho has perceived the yaugika character of words in some m mtrai ol 
the Vedas, should deny the same characteristic in other portions of the 

Vedas. Having said that words are yaagtka in these “ primitive 
strains,” the Vedas, he proceeds to say :— 

“ But this is not the case with all the poems of the Veda. It wonld 
be tedious to translate many specimens of what I consider the poetry 
of the secondary age, the Mantra period. Those songs are generally 
intended for saorilicial purposes, they are loaded with teohuioalities, 
their imagery is sometimes more brilliant, but always loss perspicuous, 
and many thoughts and expressions are clearly borrowed from earlier 
liymue.^* (p. 558.) 

This lie calls tlie A/a»<ra period. The “primitire strains^' bolotig to 
what ia called tlio Chhandat period. Ho describes the oharacteriatios 


o£ the Chhandas period, as distioguished from the Mantra, period that 
has been above described, thus ; “ There is no very deep wisdom 
iu their teaching, their laws are simple, their poetry shows no very 
high fights of fancy, and their religion might be told in a few 
words. But whatever there is of their language, poetry and religion, 
has a charm which no other period of Indian literature possesses ; 
it is spoutaneous, original and truthful.'* (p. 526.) 

Professor Max Muller quoUs Rig Veda, VII. 77, as a specimen 


hymn of tho Chhandas period. Says he: — 

“ This hymn, t idreesed to dawn, is a fair specimen of the original 
fiimplo poetry of the Veda. It has no reference to any special sacrifice, 
it contains no technical expressions, it can hardly be called a hymn, 
in our sense of the word. It is simply a poem, expressing without 
any effort, without any display of far fetched thought or brilliaub 
imagery, tho feelings of a man who has watched the approach of 
dawn with mingledfidelight and awe, and who was moved to give 
utterance to what he felt in measured languhgo,” (p. 552.) 
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From these quotations it will be clear that Professor Max Muller 
regards dilTeront portions oE the Vedas belonging to different period^ 
Tliero are some earlier portions, (according to Max Mdllor's higli - 
accurate calculations, the very exactness and infallibility of which 
Btiioker bears ample testimony to) which he calls as belonging to tS'v 
(Jhhandas period. The word Chhanda^ in laukika Sanskrit, meanb 
Bpontaneity. Hence he regards 0/ihandas period to be the one the 
hymns of wliich period only teach common things, are free from the 
flight of fancy and are the spoutaueouatnttoranoos of a simple (foolish) 
mind. The ^1/ a nira period (2,900 years older) is full of technicalities 
and descriptions of elaborate ceremonies. Now we ask what proof has 
Max Mull/ir given to show that the different portions of the Vedas 
belong to different periods. His proofs are only two. Firathj^ the ill* 
conceived, confused idea of the difference between Chhandas and 
jl\Iantra / and secondly^ the different phases of thought reprosontod by 
the two portions. 

Wo will consider each of these reasons in details. Says Yaska — 

ig(«f5Tr7r ^tn^rr- 

^^iif II 


It means that there is no difference in the moaning of mantra and 
Chhandas, The Veda is called the Mantra^ as through it one learns tlie 
true knowledge of all existences. The Veda is also called the Chhandas^ 
ns it removes all ignorance, and brings one under the protection of 
true knowledge and happiness. Or, more explicitly still, we road in 
Shatupatha, VIII. 2.— 1 ^ 

“ The mantrai {deva) are called Chhandas^ for, a knowledge of all 
liumau conduct is bound up with them. It is throngU them that we 
loam all righteous couduot. " The yaugika sense of the words will also 

lead to tho same conclusion. Mantra may be derived from the root 
man to think, or matri to reveal tho secret knowledge, Panini thus 
derives the word chhandas : II * Chhandas is derived from 


♦•Unadi Kosha, iv, 219. 
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tho root chaili to delight or illumiie. Chhandas is that the knowledge 
^hioh produces all delight, or which illumiues every thing, reveals 
oe nature. 

J^’he second reason of Max Muller, for assigning different 
firiods to different portions of tho Vedas, is that there are two 
■l^ifferent phases of thought discoverable in the Vedas. The one is the 
truthful and simple phase of thought which corresponds to his chhnndas 
I period. The other is the elaborate and technical phase of thought 
‘ that corresponds to his mantra period. But what proof has Max 
Muller to show that the hymus of his secondary period aro full of 
elaborate and technical thought ? Evidently this, that he interprets 
them thus. If his interpretations were proved to bo wifong, his 
distinction of the two periods will also fall to the ground. Now, ^7hy 
does ho interpret the hymns of the mantra period thus? Evidently, 
because, on tho authority of Sayana and Mahidhara, he takes tho words 
of thoso hymns to signify technicalities, sacrifices, and artificial objects 
and ceroraonios, or, in other words, he takes these words not in their 
yaajiki, but in their rnfhl sense. It is clear, then, that if Max 
Miillec had kept in view the canon of interpretation given in Nirukta, 
that all Vedic words are he would not have fallen into the 
fallacious anachronism of assigning different periods to difforont parts 
of the Vedas. 

But there is another prejudice which is olierished by many 
scholars evidently under the impression of its being a well-recog- 
nised scientific doctrine. It is, that in tho ruder stages of civiliza- 
tion, when laws of nature aro little known and but very little under- 
stood, when mankind has not enough of tho experience of the world, 
strict methods of correct reasoning are very seldom observed. On the 
other hand, analogy plays a most important part in the performance 
of intellectual functions of man. The slightest semblance, or visage of 
semblance, is onougli to justify the exercise of analogy. The most 
palpable of tho forces of nature impress the human mind in such a. 
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period of rnde beginDings of hniuan experience by motions mainly. 
The wind blowing, the fire burning, a stone falling, or a fruit droppii^ 
affects the senses essentially as moving. Now, throughout the r^), . 
of conscious exertion of muscular power will precedes motion, 
since even the most grotesque experience of a savage in this woriy 
assumes this knowledge, it is no great stretch of intellectual power 
to argue that these natural forces also, to which the sensible motions 
are due, are endowed with the faculty of will. The personification of 
the forces of nature being thus effected, their deification sooU follows. 
The overwhelming potency, the unobstructiblo might, and often the 
violence, with which, in the sight of a savage, these forces operate, 
strike him with terror, awe and reverence, A sense of his own weak- 
ness, humility and inferiority creeps over the savage mind, and, what 
was intellectually personified, becomes emotionally deified. According 
to this view, the Vedas, undoubtedly books of primitive times, consist 
of prayers from such an emotional character addressed to the forces 
of nature including wind and rain — prayers breathing passions of tho 
Bavflge for vengeance or for propitiation, or, in moments of poetic 
exaltation, hymns simply portraying the simple phenomena of nature 
iu the personified language of mythology. 


It is therefore more agreeable for these scholars to believo that 
the Vedas, no doubt books of primitive times, are records of the my- 
thological lore of the ancient Aryans. 

And since, oven according to the confessions of Max Muller, higher 
truths of philosophy and monotheism are to be found hero and there in 
tho Vedas, it has become difificulfc to reconcile tho mythological inter- 
pretations of tho main part of tho Vedas with the philosophical por- 
tions. Says Max MUller: — 

“I add only one "more hymn [Rig* x. 121] in which the idea of one 
God is expressed with such power and decision that it will make ns hesi- 
tate before we deny to the Aryan nations an instinctive monotheism.^'* 


* Max Millie v’s History of Aficleat Sanskrit Literature, p. 508. 
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It is therefore argued by some that the mythological portions are 
>rUer than philosophical ones ; for, the primitive faith, as already 
l^ated, is always mythology. 

’ ^he fundamental error of this supposition lies in regarding a con* 
Xgeut conclusion as a necessary onej for, although mythology may 
^ tho result of barbarous intellect and analogical reasoning, it is not 
necessarily always so. It may even grow up as a degenerate, deformed 
petrified remnant of a purer and truer religion. Tho history of 
religious practices, primarily designed to meet certain real wants, 
Jegenerating, after a lapse of time on the cessation of those wants, 
into mere ceremonies and customs, is au ample testimony of tho truth 
of the aboro remarks. Had tho Europeau scholars never couio across 
tiho mythological commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara, or the 
literature of post-vedic (nay anti-vedic) period, it would have 
been impossible for them, from tho more grounds of comparative my- 
thology or Sanskrit philology, to alight on such interpretations of 
the Vedas as aro at present current among them. May it not be, that 
bho wliole mythological fabric of the puranas, later as they are, was 
raised long after the vitality of truo Vodic philology had departed 
from their words in tho sight of the ignorant pedants? Indeed, 
when ono considers that the Upaniskats incnlcate that philoso- 
phical monotheism the parallel of which does not exist in the world"“ 
a monotheism that can only be conceived after a full conviction in the 
uniformity of nature,— and that they, together with the philosophical 
darshanas, all preceded the puranas ; when one considers all this, ho can 
hardly resist the conclusion that, at least in India, mythology rose as a 
rotten remnant of the old philosophical living religion of the Vedas. 
When, through tho ignorance of men, the yaugika meanings of the 
Vedic words were forgotten, and proper names interpreted instead, 
there grew up a morbid mythology, the curse of modern idolatrous 
India. That mythology may thus arise on account of the decay of the 
primitive meaning of old words, even Professor Max Muller admits 
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wlien speakiDg of the degeneration of truth into mythology by a pro- 
cess, he styles ^dialectic growth and decay ^ or dialectic life of religiy*, 

lie says — . I . 

“ It is well known that ancient languages are particularly ricjhj. ; • 
synonyms, or, to speak more correctly, that in them the same obje^y^x 
called by many names — is, in fact, polynymous. While in mocSvi 
languages most objects have one name only, we find in auciey^ 
Sanakrifc, in ancient Greek and A.rabic, a large choice of words for tl^ 
same object. This is perfectly natural. Each name could expresK 
one side only of whatever had to be named, and not satisfied with^ 
one partial name, the early framers of language produced one name 
after the other, aud after a time retained those which seemed most 
useful for special purposes. Thus the sky might be called^ not only 
the brilliant, but the dark, the covering, the thundering, the rain-giv- 
ing. This is the polyonoiny in language, and it is what we are accus- 
tomed to call polytheism in religion. &c. &o. (pp. 27(5, 277. Max 
Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.) 

Even, in the face of these facts, European scholars are so very 
reluctant to leave their pre-oonceived notions that, as an oxaraplo of 
the same inlluence, Frederick Pincott writes to me from England : 

“ You are right in saying that the commentators, now so much 
admired, had very little, if any, bettor means of knowledge on Vedic 
Terminology than we have at present. And you are certainly right in 
treating the Puranas as very modern productions ; but you are wrong 
in deducing India’s mythological notions from such recent works. The 
Rig Veda itself, uudoutedly the oldest book which India possesses, 
abounds in mythological matter.^’ 

Do the expressions you are certainly light,” and “you are wrong” 

amount to any proof of the Vedas abounding in mythology ? But fur- 
ther he says : — 

“ After the great shock which the spread of Buddhism gave 
to the old ludiau form of faith, the Brahmans began to make 
their faith seriously philosophical in the Darahanafi, Of course, many 
bold philosophical speculations are found in the Upanishats, and even 
in the Sanhitas j but it was at the time of the Darshanas that the reli- 
gion was placed ou a really philosophical basis. ” 

Nothing shows so great a disrespect towards the history of another 
nation as the above. One is indeed wonder-struck at the way in 
which European scholars mistrust Indian chronology, aud force their 
hypothetical guess-work aud conjecture before the world as a sound 
historical statement of facta. Who, that has impartially studied the 
darsliaaa literature, does Qot kuow that the darshanas existed centuries 
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before even tbe first word of Baddhism was uttered in India ? Jairaini, 
_yjnsa and Patanjali bad gone by, and Gautama, Kanada andKapila were 

"*^ried in the folds of oblivion when Buddhism sprang op in the dark- 

• of ignorance. Even the great Shankara, who waged a manly 
iJm against Buddhism or Jainism, preached nearly 2,000 years 
■^go. Now this Shankara is a commentator on Vyaaa Sntrae, and was 
t preceded by Gaudapada and other Aohflryas in his work. Generations 
upon generations had passed away after the time of Vyasawhen Shan- 
kara wa^ born. Further, there is no event so certain in Indian History 
as Mahabh^rata, which took place about 4,900 years ago. The 
darshanas, theforo, existed at least 4*, 900 years ago. There is a strong 
objection against the admission of those facts by Enropear scholars, 
and that objection is the Bible. For, if these dates bo true, what will 
become of the account of creation as given in the Bible? It seems, 
besides, that European scholars, on the whole, are unfit to comprehend 
that there could be any disinterested literature in the past. It is 
easier for them to comprehend that political or religious revolutions 
or controversies should give rise to new literature through necessity. 
Hence the explanation of Mr. Pincott 

“ The old Brahmans were superstitious, dogmatic believers in the 
revelations of the Vedas. When Buddhism spread bke wild fire, they 
tlionght, of shielding their religion by mighty arguments and hence 
produced the darshana literature.” 

This assumption so charmingly connects heterogeneous events 
together that although historically false, it is worth being believed in 
for the sake of its ingenious explanatory power. 

To return to the subject. Yaska lays down a canon for the inter- 
pretation of Vedio terms. It is that the Vodic terms are yaugika, 
Mababhashya repeats the same. We have seen how this law is set aside 
and ignored by the European scholars in the interpretations of the 
Vedas » whence have arisen serious mistakes in their translations of 
the Vedas. We have also seen how Dr. Muir falling in the same 
mistake interprets general terms as proger nouns 3 and how Max 
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Muller, also led by the same error, wrongly divides the Vedas into two 
parts, the Chhandaa and Mantras. We have also seen how due 
the ignorance of the same law, Mantras upon Mantras have bef 
interpreted as mythological in meaning, whereas some few Man^^^x 
could only be interpreted philosophically, thus giving rise to ta-yi 
question of reconciling philosophy with mythology. To furthek^ 
illustrate the importance of the proposition, that all Vedic terms arel 
yaugika^ I herewith subjoin the true translation of the 4th Mantra 
of the 50th Sukta of Rig Veda with my comments thereon, and the 
translation of the same by Monier Williams for comparison. Suryt, 
as a yaugika word, means both* tho sun and the Divinity. Monier 
Williams fakes it to represent the sun only. Other terms will become 
explicit in the course of exposition. The Mantra runs as follows: — 36^5 

wfrfncw ^ i ftsOTwr vriftr ii 

The subject is the gorgeous wonders of the solar and tho electric 
worlds. A grand problem is hero propounded in this Mantra. Who 
is there that is not struck with tho multiplicity of objects and appear- 
ances? Who that has not lost thought itself in contemplation oE the 
infinite varieties that inhabit even our own planet ? Even tho varieties 
of plant life have not yet been counted. The number of animal and 
plant spooies together with the vast number of mineral compounds may 
truly be called infinite. But why confine ourselves to this earth alone. 
Who has counted the host of heavens and the infinity of stars? the 
innumerable number of worlds yet made and still reraaininfg to be 
made. What mortal eye can measure and scan the depths of space? 
There are stars from which rays of light have started on their 
journey ever since tho day of creation hundreds of millions of years 
ago, tho rays have sped on end on with the unearthly velocity of 
180,000 miles per second through space, and have only now penetrated 
into the atmosphere of our earth. Imagine the infinite depth of space 
with which we are on all sides surrounded. Are we not struck with 
variety and divwsiiy in ^every direction? Is not difEereutiation the 
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miversal formula? Whonce liavo these manifold and different objects 
;i|tho universe proceeded? How is it that the same Universal- 
W-Spirit permeating in all and acting on all produced these 
yfogeneous items of the universe? Where lies the cause of differ- 
^e ? A difference so striking and at once so beautiful I How can the 
lame God acting upon the universe produce an earth here and a sun 
there, a planet here and a satellite there, an occean here and a dry 
[and there, nay, a Swami here and an idiot there ? The answer to 
this question is impressed in the very solar constitution. Scientific 
philosophers assure us that colour is not an intrinsic property of matter 
IS popular belief would have it. But it is an accident of matter. A 
red object appears red not because it is essentially so, but becauso of 
in extraneous cause. Red and violet would appear equally black when 
placed in the dark. It is the magic of sunbeams which imparts to 
them this special influence, this chromatic beauty, this congenial colora- 
tion, In a lonely forest, raid gloom and wilderness, a weary traveller, 
who had betaken himself to the alluring shadow of a pompous tree, 
lay down to rest and there sank in deep slumber. He awoke and 
found himself enveloped in gloom and dismal darkness on all sides. No 
earthly object was visible on either side. A thick black firmament on 
high, so beclouded as to inspire with the conviction that the sun had 
never shone there, a heavy gloom on the right, a gloom on the left, a 
gloom before and a gloom behind. Thus laboured the traveller under 
the ghastly, frightful wiudspell of frozen darkness. Immediately the 
heat-carrying rays of the sun struck upon the massive cloud, and, as 
if by a magic touch, the frozen gloom began to melt, a heavy shower 
of rain fell down, It cleared the atmosphere of suspended dust 
particles j and, in a twinkling of the eye, fled the moisture-laden 
sheet of darkness resigning its realm to awakened vision entire. The 
traveller turned his eyes in ecstatio wonder from one direction to the 


other, and beheld a dirty gutter flowing there, a crystalline pond 
reposing here, a green grass meadow more behutiful than velvet plane 
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on one side, and a cluster of variegated fragrant flowers on the other. 
The feathery creation with peacock*B train, and deer with slender le^ 
and chirping birds with plnrnage lent from Heaven, all, in fact 
darted into vision. Was there naught before the sun had shone? 
verdant forest, rich with luxuriant vegetation, and filled with the rau8il| 
of birds, all grown in a moment? Where lay the crystalline waters?^ 
Where the bine canopy, where the fragrant flower? Had they been 
transported there by some magical power in a twinkling of the eye 
from dark dim distant region of chaos? No ! they did not spring up 
in a moment. They were already there. But the sunbeams had not 
shed their lustre on them. It required the magic of the lustrous sun 
to shine before scenes of exquisite beauty could dart into vision. It 
required the luminous rays of the resplendent orb to shed their 
influence before the eyes could roll in the beautiful, charming, 
harmonious, reposeful and refreshing scenes of fragrant green. Yes, 
thus, even thus, is this sublimely attractive Universe, 


illuminated by a sun knows no sotting, the 

O' 

Sun that caused our planets and the solar orb to appear 
the Sun that evolves the panorama of this grand creation, 

s 

tUo eternal Sun ever existing througli eternity in perpetual action for 
the good of all. He sheds the rays of His Wisdom all around; tho 
deeply thirsty, parching, and blast dried atoms of matter drink, to 
satiation, from the over flowing, ever-gushing, ever-illuminating rays of 
Divine wisdom, their appropriate elements and essences of phenomenal 
existence and panoramic display. Thus is this U nivorso sustained, one 
central Sun producing infinity of colours, one central Divinity producing 
infinity of worlds and objects. Compare with this Moniet William’s 
translation: — 

** With speed beyond the ken of mortals, thou, 0 sun. 

Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 

Thou dost create the light, and with it illume 
The entire universe,” 
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have filiown why we regard Chkamlas aud Mantra as synonymous. We 
als'o j^oen how Max I^Iiiller disfcinguiAhes between ChhamJas 

{1 Mantra, regarding the latter as belonging to the secondary age, 

^ • it<f 

'^loaded with technicalities, and as being loss perspicuous than 
former. He points out its chief character to bo that ** these 
-^ougs are generally intended for sacrificial purposes.” Concerning this 
^Mantra period, he says, '' One specimon may suifico, a hymn describing 
the sacrifice of the horse with the full detail of a superstitions 
ceremoniifl. (Kig Veda, i. Id2).” 

Wo shall therefore quote the I02!ifl Sukta of Rig Veda, as it is tho 
specimeu hymn of Max Miillor, with his translation, and shjow how, 
due to a defective knowledge of Vedio literature and to the rejection 
tho principle tliat Vedic terms are all ijaiujika, Professor Max Miillor 
translates a purely scieutific hymn, distinguishable in no characteristics 
from tho chhamlxs of the Vedas, as representative of an art’ificinly 
eumhcrsonie aud hhjhJi/ sjfpersliiions ritual or ceremonial. 

To our tliiuking, Muller’s interpretation is so very incorgnions, 
unintelligible and superficial, that were the intorpretatiou even re- 
garded as possible^ it could never be conceived as tho description of 
an (ivtiml ceremonial. And how to the liymn. The first umu/j’a runs 
thus ; — 

^werr ««??: qfrrcqsT i 

\r s 

Max Miiller translates it, “ May Mitra, Vanina, Aryaman, Ayu, 
ludra, the Roid of the Ribliu'*, ainl the Maruts not rebuke us, because 
we shall proclaim at tho sacrifice the virtues oi the swift horse sprung 
from ilio gods.” ('lis History of ancient Sanskrit Literaturo, p. 553.) 

That the above interpretation may be regarded as real or as true, 
lot Profes.sor Max Miillor prove that Aryans of the Vedic times eutor- 
tallied tho superstition that at least one swift horse had sprung from 
the gods, also that the gods Mitra, Varuna, Aiyaman, Ayu, Indra, the 
Lord of the Hibhiis, aud the Maruts did not like to hoar the virtues of 
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the swjft horse proclaimed at the sacrifice, for, if otherwise, they would 
have no reason to rebuke the poet. Not one of these positions it 
over possible to entertain with validity. Even the most diseased 
ception of a savage shrinks from such a superstition as the “ sw^; , 
horse sprung from the gods.’* It is also in vain to refer for the verjC . 
fi cation of this position to the ashtoaniedha of the so called Pura7ias'S, 
The whole truth is that this mythology of ashivamedha arose in the 
satno Way in which originates MaY Muller’s translation. It originates 
from an ignorance of the dialectic law.s of the Vedas, when words 
having a sease are taken f(a’ proper nouns, and an imaginary 

mythology started. 

To take, for instance, the mintra quoted abovo. Max Mliller is evi- 
dently under the impression that Mitra is the ‘god of the day,* Varuna 
is the ‘god of the investing sky,’ Aryama the* god of death,* Ayu the 
‘god of tho wind,* Indra the ‘god of the watery atmosphere,’ liibhus 
the * celestial artists,’ and Maruts tho ‘ storm-god^.* Bub why these gods? 
Because ho ignores the yaugika sense of these words and takes them as 
proper nouns. Literally speaking, mitra means a friend ; ranma, a 
man of noble qualities ; aryama^ a judge or an administrator of justice ; 
ayuy a learned man ; imlra^ a governor ; ribhnksha^ a wise man ; 
marutahsj those who practically observe the laws of seasons. The word 
ashwa, which occurs in the mantra^ does not mean horse only, but it 
also moans the group of three forces— heat, electricity and magnetism. 
It, in fact, means anything that can carry soon through a distance. 
Hence writes Swamv Dayanand in the beginniug of this Sukta : — 
(Kv. Bhashyam Vol: II. p. 533.) 

Os 

“This Sukta is an exposition of ashtva vidya which means the 
pcionce of training horses and tho science of heat which pervades 
everywhere in the shape of electricity.” 

That ^ashwa* means heat, will be clear from the following quota- 
tions ; — (Rv. i. 27, I.) 

w ST ^Tsesrs-an ^rfssf smtfH: ii 
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The Words cuhwam agnim show that ashwa means agni or Hoat. 
mild further : — 

• s i n '?%wpfT ii 

i^aich meaus : ** Agni^ the ashtoa^ carries, like an animal of convoyance 
learned who thus recognize its distance-carrying properties.^^ Or 

ijlurbher ; — (Shatapatha Br. I. iii. 3. 29-30.) 

'irfnT: I ^ ^ vv II 

<K 

The a,t)Q7Q quotations are deemed sufficient to show both the mean- 
ings of ashwa as above indicated. 


Professor Max Muller translates the ^^devajuta^^ of the fiiantra as 

“sprung from the gods.’' This is again wrong, for he again takes 

deca in its popular (lankika) sense, god j whereas devajata means “with 
brilliaut qualities manifested, or evoked to work by learned man, 

the word deva meaning both brilliant qualities and learned man. Again 
Max Muller translates “v/rya” merely into virtues, instead of “ power- 
generating virtues.” The true meaning of the vianlra, th^iroforo, is : — 


“We will describe the power-generating virtues of the energetic 
horses endowed with brilliant properties, or the virtues of tho vigorous 
force of lioat which learned or scientific men can evoke to work for 
purposes of appliances (not sacrifice). Lot not philanthropes, noble 
men, judges, learned men, rulers, wise men and practical mechanics 
ever disregard these properties.” 

With this compare Max Muller’s translation : — 

“May Mitra, Varuna, Aryamati, Ayu, Indra, the Lord of Ribhns, 
and the Maruts not rebuke us, because we shall proclaim at tho sacri- 
fice tho virtues of the swift horse sprung from tho gods.” 


Wo come now to tho second matUra which runs thus ; — 

5rfi*5Tp55ir^jRW Tifn w^?Ti i 

'll*!'- II =1 II 

Max Muller translates it thus 


“When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure gold 
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oriiRinents, the offering, firmly grasped, the spotted goat bloats while 
walking ouward j it goes the path beloved by Indra and Piishan. ” 

Here agaiu there is no senso in the passage. The bleating 
goat has no connection with the loading of tlie ofTeving before the hovlC^ 
nor any with its walking ouward. Nor is tho path of Indra and PushnL 
in any way defined. In fact, it is very clear that there is no definite^ 
specific relation between the first mantra and this according to Miiller’s 


translation, unless a far fetched coimoctiou bo forced by the imagination 

« 

bent to discover or invent some curious inconcoivablc mythology. And 
now to tho application of the principle that all Vodic terms are yaugika^ 
Max MiiLIer translates reknaaas into gold ornaments, whereas it only 


means ‘ wealth’ (see Mghantu, ii. 10). Hdti, which signifies the mere act 
of ‘giving,’ is converted into au ‘ offering-/ vishvarupay wliich only means 
one ‘ having au idea of all forms,’ isconverted into ‘ spotted’; a;(7, which 
means ‘ a man once born in wisdom, being necer born a^a/n/ is coiivorted 
into a ‘ goat ; ’ 7nmyai, from root ml to injure, is given to moan 
‘ bleating ; ’ snprdngy which means, from root prachh to rjuosfciori, ‘ one 
who is able onoiigli to put questions elegantly,’ is trai^slated as 
* walking onward ’ ; pat/iaA, whicb only moans drink or food, is trans- 
lated into ‘ path ’ ; and lastly, indra and instead of meaning tlie 

governing people and the strong, are again made to signify two deities 
with their proper names ' Indra* and ‘ I’ushan. * Concerning tho word 
palhdy writes Yaska, vi. 7 : — 


Tim wsri?-? ii 


,v/uoh 2 ,w»ns, ‘ they bring- out of tho organ of 

speech , or they explain or preach, ’ is translated by Max MuIIor into 
they lead boforo, ^ 


It IS thus clear that, lu the one mantra alone, there are nine words 
.at have boon .rougly translated by Max Mailer, VJjioh all is due to 
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i’u!*' that the sense of the words has been ignored, the riirhi 

BiHho luu/tii'a sense being everywhere forced in the trauslution. The 
.hislation of the inantia, according to the sense of the words we havo 
./feu, will be: — 

“ They who preach that only w'onlth earned by righteous ineaus 
'should bo appropriated and spent, and those born in wisdom, who aro 
well-versed in questioning others elegantly, in the science of form, and 
in correcting the unwise, these and such alone drink the potion of 
strength and of power to govern. ’’ 

The connection of this mantni with the foregoing is that the afhwct 
viil^a, spoken of in the first mantra, should be practised only by those 
who are possessed of righteous means, are wise, and have the, capacity 
to govern and control. 

We come now to the 3rd mantra ol lG2nd Sukta. 

n fgsfiftsg; i 

Max Miiller translates it thus : — 

“ This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with the quic\t 
horse, as bushan^s share ; for Tvashtri himself raises to glory this 
pleasant offering which is brought with the horse. 

Here, again, we find the same artificial Btretch of imagination 
which is the characteristic of this translation. How can the goat bo 
‘ destined for all the gods, ’ and at the same time be ‘ IMshan’s s/tare * 
alone ? Here Max Miiller gives a reason for the goat being led first 
I as Piishan’s share ; the reason is that ‘ Tvashtri himself raises to glory 
thi.s pleasant offering. * Now who is this Tvashtri, and how is ho 
related to Fiishau? How does Tvashtri himself raise to f^lory this 
pleasant offering ? All these are questions left to be answered by the 
blank imagination of the reader. Such a translation can only do one 
service. It is that/ of making fools of the Vedic rtWus whom Max 
Muller supposes to be the authors of the Vedas. 
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The word viahwadevyas, which Max Miiller translates as ‘destined 
for all the gods/ can never grammatically mean so. The utmost th^T 
one can make for Max Miiller on this word is that vl8hwa.dev^'* 
should mean ‘for all the dems' but ‘destined* is a pure addition unw^'^ 
ranted by grammar. Vislncadevya, is formed from viahwadeva by thC 
addition of the suffix yat in the sense of tatra sadhu, (See Ashtadbyayi; 
IV. 4, 98). The meaning is:— 

or vUhioadevyas is whatsoover is par excellence fit to produce useful 
properties. We have spoken of Max Miiller translating pnshan^ which 
means strength, into a proper noun. Tvasldri^ which ‘ simply means 
one who befits things, or a skilfal hand, is again converted into a proper 
nouu. Puvodasha^ which means food well cooked, is translated into 
‘ offering.’ The words ‘which is brought with* are of course Max Miiller’a 
addition to put sense into what would otherwise bo without any sense. 
Arvat^ which, no doubt, sometimes means a horse, hero means ‘knowledge.’ 
For, if horse were intended, some adjective of significance would have 
so changed the meaning. Saiishravasaya which means “obtains 

for purpose of a good food,” {Shravas/m Vec.io Sanskrit, meaning 
food or anna,) is translated by Max Mallei' into ‘raises to glory.* The 
true meaning would be 

“The goat possessed of useful properties yie’ds milk as a strengthen- 
ing food for horses. The best cereal is usefnl when made into pleasant 
food well prepared by an apt cook according to the modes dictated by 
specific knowledge of the properties of foods.’ 

We have criticised Max Muller’s i^rnnslation of the first three 
mantras of this suHa in detail, to show how he errs at every step, iu 
every case the error consisting in taking the rurhi meaning instead 
of the yaugika one of the word. It will not be difficult to pass from 
mantra to mantra till the hymn is fiuishecl, and show that the true 
origin of all errors lies in not recogniaing the yaugika sense of Vedic 
erms. But wo deem the above tk;ee 7nantras as sufficient. We, 
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however, subjoin herewith Max Miiller's translation of the remaining 
‘manirai of this hymn, with our occasional remarks in the foot-notes. 

Max Muller's translation : — 

4. “ When thrice at the proper seasons, men lead around the sacrl- 
•'ficial horse which goes to the gods, Pushan's sliaro comes first, the goat, 
iwhioh announces the sacrifice* to the gods. 

5. Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, (Pratiprastliatri), Agnimindha (Agui 
dhra), Gravagrabha (Gravastut), and the wise Sanstri (Pra'Jastri), may 
vou fill the streams (round tho altar) with a sacrifice which is well- 
prepared and well accomplished. t 

G. They who cut tho sacrificial post, and they who carry, it, they 
who make tho ring for t]\e post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horse, may their work be with us. 

7. He came on— (my prayer has been well performed), the bright 
backed horse goes to tho region of the gods. Wise poets celebrate him, 
and wo have won a good friend for tho love of the gods. 

8. The halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the horse, tho 
head-ropos, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been put 
into his mouth, may all these which belong to thee be with tho gods. 

9. What tho fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to tho stick, or to 
the axe, or to the hands of the imraolator and his nails, may all those 
which belong to time be with the gods, t 

♦ Thg word which ori^nnally indicates any action requiring association of men 
or objt*cts, and productive of beneficial results, is always translated by European scholars 
ns ‘sacrifice.’ The notion of sacrifice is a purely Christian notion, and has no place in Vedic 
pliilosophy. It is foreign to tho genuine religion of India. Hence all translations in 
which the word ‘.^acrificf ^ occurs are to be rejected as fallacious. 

t Max Muller herein puts five words as proper nouns, and thus docs not accept 
their yau^ftArt sense. The woi*ds ‘ round the altar' arc supplied by Muller's imagination 
on the ground that sacrifices are conducted at the altar. Both ideas aro foreign to Vedic 
philosophy. 

X Here Max Miillor does not understand the structure of tho sentence. The original 
words are ashvasya kravisho which he takes to mean ‘the flesh of tho horse,’ but kra- 
risho is an adjective qualifying ashvasya, the whole really moans, ‘ of the pacing horse.’ 
Kravisho does not mean ‘ of tlie flesh’ but * pacing’ from the root kratn, to pace. The 
meaning would he, “ What tho fly eats of whatever dirty adheres to the horse," <fec. 
Again tho words stcco'au and tic^dhittu are translated kito stick and axe, which is 
never their meaning. * 
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10. The ordure that runs from the belly, and the smaller particle 
of raw Hepli, may the itninolators well ]>reparo all this, and dress the 
Bncrifice till it is well cooked. * 

11. The juice that Hows from thy roasted limb on tho spit after 
thou hast been killed, may it not run on the earth or the gra^s ; may 
it be given to tlie gods who desire it. t 

12. They who examine tho horse when it is roasted, they wS?, . 
say “ it smells well, take it away, they who servo tho distribution of 
tho meat, may their work also be witli ns. i 

13. Tho ladle of tho pot whore the meat is cooked, and tlio 
vessels for sprinking tlie juice, tho vessels to keep off tlie heat, the 
covers of thtJ vessels, tho skewers, and the knives, they adorn the horse. 

It. Whore ho walks, where ho sits, where ho stirs, tho foot- fasten- 
ing of tlie horso, what ho drinks., and what food ho eats, may all these 
whicli belong to tlieu, bo with tho god ! 

15. May not tho firo with smoky smell make thee hiss, may not 
the glowing cauldron swell and burst. Tho gods accept the borse if it 
is offered to them in duo form. 

10. The cover which they stretch over tho horse, and the golden 
ornament'^, the head-ropes of the horso, and tho foot-ropes, all these 
which are dear to the gods, they offer to them. 

17. If some one strike these with tho heel or tho whip that thou 
inayst lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy might, then I 
purify all this with my prayer, as with a spoon of clarifiod butter at 
the sacrifices. 

* Amasya kravisho, whioh moans ‘ laAV food j’-et iindigeHted and disposed to come out’ 
is similarly translated by Mllller into ‘raw flesh hero.’ Ama\^ tho state of the undige.sted 
food in the belly. Here again Miiller does not follow the structure of the mantra. 

t Ayain 2 ^ochyamanad, wliich means ‘ forced by the heat of anger, * is translated by 
Muller 'as ‘loustcj/ and hata^'^ya, whicli means ‘propelled,’ is hero translated by Miiller as 

J The tran-slatioii of this mantra is e.specia11y noteworthy. The word wajtnam, from 
7 vaja, cereals, is here taken as meaning ‘horse,’ and Professor Max Miiller jis so anxious to 
bring forth the sense of tho sacrifice of the horso that, not content with this, he interprets 
mama hhiksham vpastc, which means ‘ he serves the abs^fice of meat’ into ‘ serves the 
moat ' Can there be anything ifiore questionable. 
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18. The axe approaches the 34 ribs of the quick horse, beloved 
of the gods. Do you wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each joint 
and strike. • 

19. One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold it, thus is the cus- 
tom. Those of thy limbs which I have seasonably prepared, I sacri- 

tho firo as balls offorod to the gods. 

20. May not thy dear soul burn thee while thou art coining near, 
may tho axe not stick to thy body. May no greedy and unskilful 
iininolatot, missing with tho sword, throw thy mangled limbs together. 

21. Iiidood thou diest not thus, ^hou snlTerost not ; thou goe.st to 
tho gods oil easy paths. The two horses of Indra, tho two doer of the 
Maruta have been yoked, ai.d tlie horse come to tho shaft of tho ass (of 
the asn ins). J 

22. M:iy this Iiorso give us cattio aiul horses, men, progeny and 
alhsustainiug wealth. ]\ray Aditi keep us frorn slu, may tho liorso of 
this sacrifice givo us strength !”— pp. 553—550. 

We leave now Max Muller and his interpretations, and come to 

another coinmontator of tho Vedas, Sayana. Say;uui m ly truly bo 

called tliQ father of European Vodio seliolarship. S.iyaua is tlie author 

from whoso voluminous commentaries the Europeans havo drunk in 

the deep wells of mythology. It is upon tho interpretation of Madhava 

Sayana that the translations of Wilson, Beufey and Llanglois are based. 

It is Sayana whose comiuontaries are appealed to in a’l doubtful caso^. 

“If a dwarf on tho shoulders of a giant can see fnrfchar than tho giant, 
ho is no less a dwarf in comparison with tho giant. If modern exogotos 

and lexicographers standing at tha top of Sayan with their main 

* The number of ribs mentioned by Muller is worth being counted and verified. Va^iikn 
which means ‘ a zigzag motion ’ is here translated as ‘ rib. ' This requires proof. 

t Twashtu rashva.syii is hero translated as ‘ brilliant horse, ' as if ashva were the noun 
and tviishta its qualifying adjective. The reverse is the truth. Twaitha is the noim 
signifying oleetricity, and ashva is the qualifying adjective signifying all-prevading. The 
words, “offered to tho gods, ” in tho end of the translation are pure addition of Max 
Muller, to give the whole a mythology coloring. 

I Jfari is again assirurhi word translated into “two hprses of Indra” and prUhati into 
“two deer of mar^itB." •The ‘ shaft bf the ass’ is perhaps the greatest cunosity Max 
Miiller could present as a sign of mythology. 
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knowledge of the Vedas borrowed from Sayana, should now exclaim, 
** Sayana intimates only that sense of the Vedas which was current iu 
India some centuries ago, but comparative philology gives us that 
meaning which the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases^^ ; 
or, if they should exclaim that they have the great advantage of put- 
ting together ten or twenty passages for examining the sense 
wliicli occurs in thorn, which Sayana had not: nothing is to be wondered 
at. Madhava Sayana, the voluminous commentator of all the Vedas, 
of the most important Brahmanas and a Kalpa work, the renowned d//- 
— 'ho, the great grammarian, who wrote the learned commentary 
on Sanskirit radicals : yes, he is still a model of learning and a 
colossal giant of memory, in comparison to our modern philologists and 
scholars. Lit modern scholars, therefore, always bear in mind, that 
Sayana is the life of their scdiolarship, their comparative philology, and 
their so much boasted interpretutiou of the Vedas. And if Sayana was 
himself diseased — whatsoever the value of the efforts of modern scholars 
— their comparative philology, their new interpretations, and their so- 
called marvellous achievements cannot but be diseased. Doubt not that 
the vitality of modern comparative philology and Vedio scholarship is 
wholly derived from the diseased and defective victuals of Sayaua^s 
learning. Sooner or later, the disease will develop its final symptom 
and sap the foundation of the very vitality it seemed to produce. No 
branch of a tree can live or flourish when separated from the living 
stock. No interpretatious of the Vedas will, iu the end, ever succeed 
unless they are in accord with the living sense of the Vedas in the 
Nirukta and the Brahmanas. 

I quote here a mantra from Rigveda, and will show how Sayana’a 
interpretation radically differs from the exposition of Nirukta. The 
vuintra is from Rigveda, ix. 96. It runs thus : — 

c ^ 
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Says Sayaua ; — 

“ God himself appears as Brahma among the gods, Tndra, Agni 
He appears as a poet among the dramatists and writers of lyrics ; iio 
appears as Vashishtha, &c. among the Brahmanas ; He appears as a 
buffalo among quadrupeds ; He appears as uu eagle among birds j IJo 
appears as an axe in the forest ; He appears as the soma-jnicc purified 
by mantras excelling in its power of purification the sacred waters of 
the Ganges, &c., &c. 


^^^JJj^franslation bears the stamp of the time when it was produced. 
It is the effort of a Pandit to establish his name by appealing to 


popular prejudice and feeling. Evidently when Say ana wrote, the 
religion oTf India was “ pantheism,’’ or everything is God ; evidently 
superstition had so far increased that the waters of the Ganges wero 


regarded as sacred ; incarnations were believed in ; the worship of 
Brahma, Vasishtha and other rishis was at its acme. It was probably 


tliO age of the dramatists and poets. Sayana was himself a resident of 
some city or to^vn. He was not a villager. He was familiar with the 


axo as an instrument of the destruction of forests, &c., but not with 


the lightning or fire as a similar but more powerful agent. His 
translation does not mirror the sense of the Vodas but that of his own 


ago. His interpretation of brahma, kavi, deva,riHhi, vipra, mahisha, mriga^ 
shg^^na, giidJira, vana 5oma, pavitra — of all these words, without one 
exception, is purely rxirhi or lafukika. 

Now follows the exposition of Yaska in his Nirukta, xiv. 13. There 
is not a single word that is not taken in its yaugika seuso. Says 
Yaska : — 

famw 5?nttamaniifafs=?ainit 

awaififffTreaa Wcai wfa 

awia ^sT an imlwftarafh ^ 



We will now speak of the spirirtiial sense of the mantra as Yaska 
gives it. It is his object to explain that the human spirit is the central 
conscious being that enjoys all experience, “ The externa] world as 
revealed by the senses finds its purpose and object, and therefore 
absorption, in this central being. The indrhjas or the senses are called 
the devas, because they have their play in the external pk^jj^enal 
world, and because it is by them that the external world is revealed to 
us. Hence Atma, the human spirit, is the brahma dccanam^ the 
conscious entity that presents to its consciousness all that the senses 
reveal. Similarly, the senses are called the k<ivdyah, because one learns 
by their means. The Atnuiy then, is padaoi kavinam or the true seutient 
being that understands the working of tho senses. Further, the Atma 
is rishir vipvanam^ tho cognizoi* of son.sations ; vipra meaning tho 
senses as tho feelings excited by them pervade tho whole body. The 
senses are also called tho ?nr/^a<?, for they hunt about their proper 
aliment in tho external world. Atma is mnhisho 7nyiganam, i,e.y tho 
great of all the hunters. The meaning is that it is really through the 
power of Atma that the senses are enabled to find out their proper 
objects. The Atma is called, shi/ena, as to it belongs tho power of 
realization ; and grldhras are the indr}pas,^lov they provide tho material 
for .such realization. The Atma, then, pervades these senses. Further, 
this Atma is swadhitir vananam, or the master whom all indripas 
serve. Swadhlti means Atma, for tho activity of Atma is all for itself, 
man being an end unto himself* Tho senses are called vaaa, for they 
serve their master, the human spirit. It is this Atma that being pure 
in its nature enjoys all.” Such, then, is the yaugika sense which Yaska 
attaches to tho 7nc(.n^ra. Not only is it all consistent and intelligible 
unlike Sayaua’s which conveys no actual sense ; nob only is each word 
clearly defined in yaagika meaning, in contradistinction with Sayana 
who knows no other sense of the word than the popular one, but there 
is also to bo found that simplicity, naturalness and truthfulness of 
meaning, rendering it iudependeut of all time *and space, ^ which 
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contnistod with U10 arfcificiah‘ty, burdonsomeness and localisation of 
Sayaua^s sense, can only proclaim Sayaua’s complete ignorance of the 
principles of Yedio interpretation. 

Id is this Sayana, upon whcRo commentaries of the Vedas are based 
the translations of European scholars. 

^ now Max Miillor and Sayana with their rurhi translations, 

and coine to another question, which, though remotely connected with 
the one just mentioned, is yet important enough to bo separately 
treated. It is tlio question concerning the Religion of the Vedas, 
European scholars and idolatrous superotitious Uiudiis are of opinion 
that the Vedas inculcate the worship of innumerable gods and goddesses, 
Demtas. The word devata is a most fruitful source of error, and it is 
very necessary that its exact meaniug and application should be 
determined. Not understanding the Vedic sense of the word devata, 
and easily admitting the popular superstitious interpretation of a belief 
in mythological gods and goddesses, crumbling into wretched idolatry, 
European scholars have imagined the Vedas to be full of the worship of 
such materials, aud have gouo so far in thier reverence for the Vedas 
as to degrade its religion even below polytheism and perhaps at par 
with atheism. In I heir fit of benevolence, the European scholars 
have been gracious enough to endow this religion with a title, a name, 
aud that is Houothoism. 

After classifying religions into polytheistic, dualistic and monothe- 
istic, remarks Max Miiller : — 

“ Tt would certainly be necessary to add two other classes — 
the henotheistic aud the atheistic. Henotheistic religions differ from 
polytheistic, because, although they recognize the existence of 
various deities or names of deities, they represent each deity as 
independent of all the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of the 
worshipper at the time of his worship and prayer. This character is 
verg prominent in the religion of the Vedic poets. Although many gods 
are invoked in different hymns, sometimes also in the same hymn, yet 
there is no rule of* precedence established among them ; and, according 
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to the varyiog aspects of nature, and the varying cravings of human 
heart, it is soraotiraes Indra, the god of the blue sky, sorootimes Agni, 
the god of fire, sometimes Varuna, the ancient god of the firmament, 
who are praised as supreme withouc any suspicion of rivalry, or any 
idea of subordination. This peculiar phase of religion, this worship of 
single gods forms probably everywhere the first stage in the growth of 
polytheism, and deserves therefore a separate name. * 

To further illustrate the principles of this new religieri^ .^notheism, 
says Max Miillor : — 

“ When those individual gods are invoked, they are not conceived 
as limited by the power of others as superior or inferior in rank. Each 
god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all the gode. Ho is 
felt, at the time, as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute, in spite 
of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods 
tnust entail on every single god. All the rest disappear for a moment 
from bho .vision of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil tlieir desires 
stands in full light before the eyes of the worshippers. ‘ Among you, 
0 gods, there is none that is small, none that is young ; you are all 
great indeed, ‘ is a sentiment which, though perhaps not so distinctly 
expressed as by Mann Vaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all the 
poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are somotiinos distinctly 
invoked as the groat and the small, the young and tho old (Hv. i. 27-13), 
this is only an attempt to find out the most comprehensive expression 
for the divine powers, and nowhere is any of the gods represented as 
the slave of others. ” f 

As an illustration ; — 

“ When Agoi, tlie lord of fire, is addressed by tho poet, he is 
spoken of aa the first god, not inferior eyen to Indra. While Agni is 
invoked, Indra is forgotten ; there is no competition between the two, 
nor any rivalry between them and other gods. This is a most import- 
ant feature in the religion of the Veda, and lias never been taken into 
consideration by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism. 

We have seen what Max Muller’s view of tho Ileligion of the Vodas 
is. We may be sure that tho review of other European scholars also 
cannot be otherwise. Is henotheism really, then, the religion of the 
Vedas? Is the worship of devatas an essential feature of Vedio worship? 
Are we to boloivo Max Muller and assert that the nation to which ho 
hesitates to deny instinctive monotheisms, has so far uprooted its 


♦ Max Miiller : Lootures on tho Soienco of Religion, London, 1873, pp. llil-ll^. 
i Max Muller: History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 53^'-533. 
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instincts as to fall down to nn acquired belief in benotUeism ! * No, not 
BO. Vedas, the sacred books of the primitive Aryans, are the purest 
record of the highest form of monotheism possible to conceive. Scholars 
cannot long continue to misconstrue the Vedas, and ignore the laws of 


their interpret^tioQ. Says Yaska:— 


^ II— Nirukta, vii, 1. 


Devata is a general term applied to khoso substances wljoso 
attributes are explained in a mantra. The sense of the above is that 
when it is known which substance it is that forms the subject o f 


exposition in tho mantra the term signifying that substance is called 
the devaia of the mantra. Take, for instance, the mantra 


II I^T II ^ II II 

^^1 ^®ll 

“ I present to your consideration ai^ni which is the fruitful source 
of worldly enjoyments, which is capable of working as though it were 
a rnossengor, and is endowed with tho property of preparing all our 
foods. Hear yo, and do the same.” 


Since it is a^ni that forms the subject-matter of this mantra, apii 
would bo called the devata of this mantra. Hence, says Yaska, a 
mantra is of that devata^ with the object of expressing whose properties, 
God, tho Omniscient, revealed the inantra. 

We find an analogous sense of tho word devata in another part of 
Hirukta, Says Yaska : — 

I? II Niruktc, i. 2. 

* Whenever the process of an art is described, tho mantra that 
completely describes that process is called tho devata (or the index) of 
that process.’ 


* Max Miiller; History of An dent Sanskrit Literature, p. 516, 
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It is in this sense that the devata of a mantra is the index, the 
essential key-note of the meaning of the mantra. There is in this 
analysis of the word no reference to any gods or goddesses, no 
mythology, no element worship, no henotheisrn. If this plain and 
simplo meaning of devata were understood, no raore^wjll the mantras 
having marut or agni for their devatas be regarded as li v nW^a dd re sa- 
ed to“ the storm god or “ the god of fire ; ” bub it will ba perceTv^ 
ed that these mantras treat respectively of ohe properties of marut and 
of the properties of ogni. It will then be regarded, as<said else- 
whoro in Nivukta : — 

ii Nimkta, vii. is. 

that whatsoever or whosoever is capable of conferring some advan* 
tago upon ns, capable of illuminating things, or capable of 
explaining them to us, and lastly, the Light of all lights, these are the 
fit objects to be called devatas. This is not in any way inconsistent 
with what has gone before. For, the devata of a mantra, being the 
key-note of the sense of the mantra, is a word capable of rendering an 
explanation of the mantra, and hence is called the devata of that 
mantra. Speaking of these devatas, Yaska wTitoa something which even 
goes to show that people of his time had 'not even the slightest notion 
of the gods and goddesses of Max Muller and superstitious Hindus — 
gods, and goddesses that are now forced upon us under the Vedic 
designation, devata. Says Yaska : — 

n Nimkta, vii. 4. 

‘ We often find in common practice of the world at largo, that 
learned men, parents, and atithis, (those guest-rnissiouaries who have 
no fixed residence, but wander about from place to place benefit- 
ing the world by their religious instruotions), are regarded as devatas or 
called by the names of devatas.^ It is clear from the above quotation, 
that religious teachers, parents and learned men, those alone, or the like, 
were called devatas and no ofjhers, ia Yaska’s time. 'Had Yaska known 



of any suoli idolatry or honotheism or d&Ma worship which supersti- 
tious Hindus are so fond of, and which Professor Max Muller is so 
intent to find in the Vedas, or had any such worship prevailed in his 
time, even though himself did not shafe in this worship, it ia 
fmpossible thaMj^hould not have made any mention of it at all, 
especj j^IXa^^jnen speaking of the common practice among men in 
^^neral. There can be no doubt that element worship, or nature 
worship, is not only foreign to the Vedas and the ages of Yaska and 
Pauini anfl Vedic rishis and munis^ bub that idolatry and its parent 
mythology, at least in so far as Arya\arta is concerned, are the pro- 
i ducts of recent times. 

To return to the subject. We have seen that Yaska regards the 
names of those substances whose properties are treated of in the mantras 
as tho devatas. What substances, then, are tho devatas ? They are all 
that can form the subject of human knowledge. All human knowledge 
is limited by two conditions, e.^., time and space. Our knowledge of 
causation is mainly that of succession of events. And succession is 
nothing but an order in time. Again, onr knowledge must be 
a knowledge of something and that something must be somewhere. 
It mast have a locality for its existence and occurrenoo. Thus 
far, the circumstances oi our knowledge— i/W and locality. Now to the 
essentials of knowledge. The most exhaustive division of human know- 
ledge is between ohjedive and subjective. Objective knowledge is the 
knowldgeof all that passses without the human body. It is the 
knowledge of the phenomena of the external universe. Scientific men 
have arrived at the conclusion that natural philosophy, i.e., philosophy 
of the material universe, reveals the presence of two things, matter and 
force. Matter as matter is not known to ns. It is only the play of 
forces in matter producing effects, sensible, that ia known to us. Hence 
the knowledge of external world is resolved into the knowledge of force 
with its raodificMicms. We come next to subjective knowledge. In 
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»peakiug of subjective knowledge, there is the ego^ the human 

ipirii^ the conscious entity > moridlf/^^o internal phenomena of which 
the human spirit is conscious. The'^infeftffal phenomena are of two 
kinds. They are either* the voluntary, intellij^t, self-conscious 
activities of the mind, which may hence be deslgtl^ed deliberate 
activities ; or the passive modifications effected in the fuiict?hii^4^ho 
body by the presence of the human spirit. These may therefore be 
called the vital activities, 

t 

An apriori analysis, therefore, of the knowable leads ns to six 
things, time^ locality^ forces human spirit^ deliberate activities and vital 
activities,, These things, then, are fit to be called devaias, The 

fi 

conclusion to be derived from the abovo enumeration is, that, if the 
account of Nirukta concerning Vedic devataj*, as we have given, bo 
really true, we should find Vedas inculcating these six things — time^ 
locality^ fovce^ human spirit^ deliberate activities and vital activities^ as 
devatas, and no others, Let us apply the crucial test. 

"We find, however, the mention of 33 devatas in such mantras as 
these : — 

Yajur, 2civ. 31. 

?nE5r’«r!r^*i^T »fniT i 

nTJ»t i X. xxii. 4-27. 

“The Lord of all, the Ruler of the universe, the Sustaiaer of all, 
holds all things bj 33 devatas.” 

“The knowers of true theology reco^ize the 33 devatas performing 
their proper organic functions, as existing in and by Him, the One and 
Only.” 

Let us, therefore, see srhat these 38 devatas are, so that we may be 
able to compare them with our apriori dednotious and settle the 
,qae8tiou. 







We read in Shatapatha Brahmana:— 

f?r^ ninafiw:^ 

wfHinftfij M tlw I 

^I’gwtfni ^ 

Tfh II 8 II «n«f 

ffHi^« irnm 

nwT^t tRt ii h ii ^j\ laif^ xfH «T^n: 
TO ^rfro ?raf?^ ^4«i??i«n 

rfro nwi^rf^F^T Tfn ii^ii «r?w Wr: TOirofnftfa i TO»ifFi?^^^^ 
r«; usirnfaftfa i ^fw; ?FRf?iF^ ftw sif*iftfh Fitt *tfH q*i^ 
eTfi II ® II ^n\ to^ to 

sFi^ fl totT^f^to TO irm^fir i iro# TOrtii = ii 

r?i9; ?rTOn!fi to qTOs«r TOwnig'^ TfFr sn«^ 

[^I^Fm»I^ TOTfn TOW, Fqf^m^TO II x»v. 16. {Vide p. 66, 

Veda BliAsliya Bhdmika by Swdmi Dayanand Saraswati). 

The meaning is: — Says Yajaavalkya to SMkalya, “there are 33 
devatas which manifest the glory of God ; 8,tJafiM5, H Tudras^ 12 O/diiyas^ 

1. indra and \ , pvajdpati ; 33 on the whole. The eight vasus e^xo 1. heated 
cosmic bodies, 2. planets, 3. atpaospheres, 4. superterrestrial spaces, 5. 
suns, G. rays of ethereal space,* 7, satellites, 8. stars. These are 
called vasus (abodes), for, the whole group of existences resides in. 
them, vLz.^ they are the abode of all that lives, moves, or exists. Ihe 
eleven rndras are the ten pranas (nervaurio forces) enlivening the 
human frame, and the eleventh is Atma, (the human spirit). These are 
called the rndras (from root rad to weep), because when they desert the 
body it becomes dead, and the relations of tho dead, in oonbecj^uence of 
this desertion, begin to weep* The twelve ddityas are the twelve 
solar months, marking the course of time. They are called 
didtfyas as by their cyclic motion they produce changes in all objects, 
and hence tho lapse of the term of existence fov each object* Aditya 
means that which causes such a lapse. Indra is the all-pervading 
electricity or force* Prajdpati is yajna (an active voluntry asso* 
ciation of objects on the part of man, for tho purposes of art, or asso- 
ciation with other men for purposes of teaching or learning). It also 
means Pashus (the useful animals). Yajna and useful animals are Called 
prajdpati^ as it is by snch actions and by such^animals that the world at 

^ This U callod “agni loka” (a buraing world) by Swaini Diiyati&nd baraswati,— ho 





large derives its materials o! sustenance. What, then, are the three 
deavtas^' f Asks Sb&kalya. replies r^jnavalkya, “ the 3 lokas^ 

{viz,, locality, name and birth). the two deoatas ?— asked he.'* 

Ykjnavalkya replied, “ prdnas (the posft^^ubstances) and anna (the 
negative substance). What is the Adh^ardkar ^He asks.^* Yajnavalkya 
replies, “ Adhyardha is the universal electricity ,'^C5^8a8tainer of the 
universe, known as ziitrdtmd** Lastly, he inquire'o^^jjtWho is the one 
Levata ?” Yajnavalkya replied, “ God, the adorable.'* 

These, then, are the thirty-three devatas mentioned in the VeaS?^ 
Let us bee how far this analysis agrees with our apriorl deduction. 
The eight enumerated in Shatapatha Bralimana are clearly the 
localities ; the eleven rudras include, firstly, the ego, the human spirit, 
and secondly, the ten nervauric forces, which may be approximately taken 
for the viial activities of the mind ; the twelve ddUyas comprise time ; 
eUetrieity is the all-pervading force ; whereas pra]dpati, [yoLjna or 
pashus, )m9,y be roughly regarded as comprising the objects of intelligent 
deliberate activities of the mind. 

When thus understood, the 33 devatas will correspond with the 
six elements* of our rough analysis. Since the object here is not so 
much to show exactness of detail as general coincidence, partial 
difEerences may be left out of account. 

(I 

It is clear, then, that the interpretation of devatas which Yaska 
gives is the only interpretation that is consistent with the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas. That no doubt may be left concerning the pure 
monotheistic worship of the ancient Aryas, we quote from Nirukta 
again 

wfi'yri ^ tnpuTsisr wwi- 

WWTfOT n Nirakta, vii. 4. This means:— . 

• 

The six elements are, 1. time (12 ddityas), 2. locality (Svasus),2, force (10 
5ttdrcf«), 4. human spirit (Atma, the eleventh Rudra), 5. deliberate, intelligent activities 
of the mind, 6. vital activitip of the mind. — Ed. 

t John Murdoch ; Beligious Reform, Part III, Vodic HinduisA. 
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Leavi&g off all ofcher devatas^ it is only the Supreme Soul that is 
worshipped on acooaut of His omui^^l^;^ ptherdtf{;a^as are but the 
ptatyangoB of this Supernal Sool^^^^ey but partially manifest the 
glory o|God. All these^go^SFowe their birth and power to Him. 
In Him they hava play. Through Him they exercise their 
beneEoial influeqn^ by attracting propertips» useful, and repelling 
properties, inju^{m. He alone is the All in All of all the devataiJ* 

it will be clear that, in so far as worship is con- 
ceimed, the ancient Aryas adored the Supreme Soul only, regarding 
Him as the life, the sustenance and dormitory of the world. And yet 
pious Ghtistian missionaries and more pious Christian philologists are 
never tired of propagating, before t^he world, the lie that the Vedas 
inculcate the worship of many gods and goddesses. Writes a 
Christian missionary in India : — 

“ Monotheism is a belief in the existence of one God only ; pohj^ 
is a belief in the plurality of gods. Max Muller says, ‘If we 
must employ tochoioal terms, the religion of the Veda is polytheism, 
not moaotlioisra/ The 27th hymn of the Ist Ashtaka of the Rigveda 
concludes as follows ; ‘Veneration to the great gods, veneration to 
the lesser, veneration to the yonng, veneration to the old 5 we wor- 
ship the gods as well as we are able : may I not omit the praise of 
the older divinities/^ 

The pious Christian thus ends his remarks on the religion of the 
Vedas. “ Pantheism and polytheism are often combined, but moncH 
theism in the strict sense of the word, is not found in Hinduism.” 
Again says the pious missionary;— 

“Ram'Mohau Roy, as already mentioned, despised the hymns of the 
Vedas, he spoke of the Upanishads as the Vedas, and thought that 
they taught monotheism. The Chhaudogya formula, ‘ ekamemdwili^ 
yam brahma^ was also adopted by Keshub Chander Sen. But 
it does not mean that thero is no second God, buo that there is 
no second anything — a totally different doctrine,” 

Thus it is obvious that Christians, well saturated with the truth of 
God, are not only anxious to see monotheism off the Vedas, but even off 
the Upanishats, Well might they regard their position as safe, and 
beyond assail on the strength of such translatioas as these 

‘‘ In the beginning there arose the Hiraoyagerbha (the golden germ) 
—He was the ond born lord of all this. He established the earth and 
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the sky : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice 

Jt/ao? Muller, , 

** He who gives breath, who gires^tegMygth, whose command all 
the bright gods revere, whose shadow is whose shadow 

is death;— Who is the God to #hom we shall offer ^^j^acrifice Ibid, 

Hiranyagarbha, which means * God in whom the w^ll^^ixioaa 
universe resides in a potential state* is translated into the goldengS^Hf^ 
The word j&tah is detached from its proper construction and placed in 
apposition with patir^ thus giving the sense of the one borOo of 
all this.’* Perhaps, there is a deeper meaning in this Christian trans- 
lation. Some day, not in the very remote future, these Christians will 
discover that the golden germ means ‘ conceived hg the Holy Ghost, ^ 
whereas * the one born lord of all* alludes to Jesus Christ. In one of 
those future happy days, this mantra of the Yeda will be quoted as 
an emblematic of a prophecy, in the dark distant past, of the advent 
of a Christ whom the ancients knew not. How could they, then, adore 
him, but in the language of mystic interrogation? Hence the transla- 
tion, Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?'* Even 
the second mantra^ Max MUller's translation of which we have subjoined 
above, has been differently translated by an audacious Christian. What 
Max Miiller translates as ** He who gives breath,’* was translated by 
this believer in the word of God, as “ He who sacrificed Himself, i,e», 
Jesus Christ,^* The original words in Sanskrit are ^ ’^TlcHT^T, 
which mean ‘ he who gives spiTitnal knowledge.* 

Let us pass from these mantras and the misinterpretations of 
Christians to clear proofs of monotheism in the Vedas. We find in 
Bigveda the very mantra which yields the golden germ to European 
interpreters, ranning as follows : — 

aimr: i 

« l» Which means 

“ God existed in the beginnjpg of creation, the only Lord of the unborn 
universe. He is the Eternal Bliss whom we should praise and adore.** 



In Tajur Veda, xyii, 19, W6 find 

farscTOJc^w 
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^nrew iwr: H Which means !- 

Being all- all-power, all-motion in Himself, He sustains with 
lis powe^^J^^hole universe. Himself being One alone.*' 

And in Aiharva Veda, Xlll. iv 16*21, we find 


5f iiiwwrj^ 

mq qm qqi f^qt qq l |qi qqwit llWhich means;- 

‘ There are neither two gods, nor throe, nor four, nor ten. He is 

me and only one and pervades the whole universe. All other things 
ive, move and have their existence in Him." 
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MONIER WILLtm^INDIAH WISDOM ” 

INTRODUCTIO!^ 


Wfi have mentioned the Preface, the Introdaotion review of 

the Vedas. We now come to the Brahmanas and the Up8!Mia(d^ 
The very ancient theological and religious records also find a place here. 
They occupy 21 pages. Then come the Six Schools of Philosophy, — the 
Niyaya, the Sankhya, the Vaisheshika, the Yoga, the Purva^imansa 
and the Vedanta schools. This chapter runs through 78 pages. Then 
we come to Jainism and Bhagwat* Gita. Bhagwat Gita has been, with 
great truthi styled the eclectic school of philosophy, and why not so, 
the Sankhya Marga, the Yoga Marga and the Bhakti Marga, the three 
royal roads to salvation, are equally recognised. This occupies 28 
pages. We come now to the Vedangas, — Siksha, Vyakarana, Nirukta, 
Ohhanda and Jyotish, — alphabet, grammar, etymology, prosody and 
astronomy. This occupies 40 pages. Then come the- Smritis j they 
occupy 114 pages. Maim Smriti and Yajnavalkya are thoroughly re- ^ 
viewed. The author is at home here. He is well pleased to find 
matters of condemnation in Manu and Yajnavalkya. We come then 
to Ramayana and Mahabharta/ Bulky as these books are, a bulk of 
140 pages of the book is devoted to these epic poems. The later 
dramas, puranas, &o. only deserve a passing notice. They occupy 70 
pages. The following is the summary : — 



Pages, 

Preface and Introdaotion 

... ... 48 

Vedas 

... 26 

Brahmanas and Upanishads 

... 21 

Six Schools of Philosophy 

... 78 

Jainism and Holeoticism 

... 28 

Rhetoric, Grammar and Astronomy 

... 40 

Smritis 

... 114 

Epics (Ramayana and Mahabharta) 

... 140 

Puranas and Dramas... 

... 70 

Alphabetical Index ... 

... 23 


Toiai. ... 588 


* The Manscript, about 8 pag^, is missing except these last few words • — ''cousistiug of 
the author s remarks aptly interspersed by long quotation^ and translations from other 
authors.** 
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It is evident then that the author is^jujassi^a o£ vast study, 
of wide information, and possessed ot^Jljy^liedio knowledge, at least 
in BO far as Sanskrit goe8^^^irfi«i*feil for us to avail of the informa- 
tion that can be derived Jj^lMaoh a source, as such chances are not 
often to be found, rtoywe exceptional and very rare. The more wo 
proceed with the of the book, the more impatient we become to 

learn the 8Copft#nthe contents of the book. This information I shall 
now nolMflliffwithhold from yon. 1 proceed directly to the scope, 
of the book. 

. Says Professor Mouier Williams, at p. 3 of his Preface 
The present rolutne attempts to supply a want, the existence of. 
pwhich has been impressed upon my mind by an inquiry often addressed 
^ to mo as a^Baden Professor : — Is it possible to obtain from any one 
book a good general idea of the character and contents of Sanskrit 
t literature?” • 


I Further on he says : — 

f “ Its pages are also intended to subserve a further object. They 
'aim at imparting to educated Englishmen, by means of translations and 
explanations of portions of the sacred and philosophical literature of 
India, an insight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs of the 
Hindus, as well as a correct knowledge of a system of belief and practice 
which has constantly prevailed for at least 3,000 years, and still oon* 
tinues to exist as one of the principal religions of the non-Christian 
world.” 

Then, on page 86 of the Introduction, we have 

“ It is one of the aims, then, of the following pages to indicate 
the points of contrast between Christianity and the three chief false 
religions of the world, as they are represented in India.” — (Please 
mark the word false.) 

Then, on page 38 of the Introduction, we have 

“ It seems to me, then, th*at in comparing together these four 
systems— Christianity, IsUm, Brdhminism and Buddhism— the crucial 
tost of the possession of that absolute divine truth which can belong 
to only one of the four, and which — if supernatiirally comrannicated 
by the common Father of mankind for the good of all His preatures— 
must be intended to prevail everywhere, ought to lie in the answer 
to two questions : 1st , — What is the ultimate object at which each 
aims? 2adly . — By what means and by what agency is this aim to be 
I accomplished ?” 

I It is clear then the objects of the book are 

' I. — In one book to give a general idea of the character and con- 

tents of Sanskrit literature. 

II. — To draw for Englishmen a picture of bur manners , habits, 

; customs, institutions and beliefs, not a distorted picture, a 
misrepresentation, but a true one, for the picture is to be drawn 
^by means of translations and explanations of portions of our 
sacred literature ! I 

[ III.— To indicate the points of oommanity%otweon Christian and 

>ther non-Christian* roligibus. 
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ly. — That) Isidm, ^:»44l||igmjiiid Brahmthiitn (mark the last) are the 
three false religions of th^^^^^l^-or that Christianity is the only 
true religion. 

V. — That taking Christianity, BrahnSfe^ngL Isldm and Buddhism, 

the possession of absolute divine truth o^l^^nly belong to one 
of the four. ^ 

VI. — That the absolute divine truth as supernatdSjJMjoommunioat- 
ed by the common Father of mankind (reinember^lfciatruth is 
Christianity) is one that is intended to prevail everywhere. 

VII. — That firstly this absolute truth is the only religion, that 
gives a correct answer to the question, what is the ultimate object 
or aim ? And secondly that this absolute truth or Christianity alone 
gives the true scheme by which the common end or object of •all is to 
be accomplished. 

How far the last four articles of Professor Mouier Williams' 
claims are right will just appear in the sequel. 

A bri<ef sketch of the answer to the first article has already been 
given in an onnraeration of the contents of the book. Let me only 
point out that the four books, esteemed only next to the V^edas, 
and generally called the Upa-Vedas, find no mention anywhere 
throughout the list. It is especially upon the subject matter of these 
books that a true estimate of Indian and occidental civilization cau 
be formed by comparison. These four books are the Arfcha Veda, 
the Dhannr Veda, the Ayur Veda and the Gandliarva Veda. The 
Artha Veda is the Upa Veda that deals with applied Mechanics, 
Engineering, Perspection, Practical Arts (Chemical and Physical) 
and Geology. The Ayur Veda is the Upa^Veda that deals with 
Surgery, Botany, Physiological Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Materia Medioa and the Chemistry and cure of poison. The Gandharva 
Veda is the f7pa-F^da of Music or fine arts, whereas the Dhanup 
Veda is the science of Martial appliances*, instruments and tactics. 

The second article, important as it is, will only be estimated at its 
due worth, in the progress of these reviews. Jn the course of these 
lectures it will be shown how far Professor Williams misrepresents 
or otherwise,, or rightly translates or mistranslates, gives genuine 
explanations or forged ones of portions of our sacred literature. 

The third article shall be reviewed fully afc the end of the whole 
course of these reviews. 

We come now to the subject matter of the Introduction. 

It deals with four points. Firstly^ it gives a sketch of the past and 
present condition. The main portion consists of a geographical, 
political and historical sketch of the past condition of India as 
imagined by the so called historians and philologists to be true. All this 
is foreign to the purpose of ray review. One point, however, is worth 
pointing out. It is whore he gives his own remarks on caste system. 

This is what he says at p. 24 of his Introduction: — 

“ Even in districts whdte the Hindus are called by one name and 
Speak one dialect they are broken into separate olfisses divided from 
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Indian caste system is pepto«?nffe most romsrkable feature in tbe liis. 
tory of this extraordiaaj^eople. Caste, ns a social institution, mean- 
infi? thereby conveni^nl rulea which separate the gr^ea of society, 
exists of cours^i^ll countries. In England, ca^te in this sense e.xert3 
no slight auh>€!^. But with ns caste is not a religions institution. 

WiJ^^ntrary, our religion, though it permits differences of 
.-..Ifteaohes us that such differences are to bo laid aside in the wor- 
ship of God, and iliat in His sight all men are equal. Very different 
is the caste of the Hindus. The Hindu believes that the Deity regards 
men as iiiieqnalf that he created distinct kinds of men as he created 
Varieties of birds or beasts ; that Brahmanas, Kshatnyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras are horn and rnnat remajii distinct from each other ^ and 
tiiat to force any Hindu to br.iak the rules of caste is to force him to 
sill against God and against nature. » i • 

Professor Monier Williams then points out that caste rules lu 
India hinge upon, 1. Preparation of food, 2. Inter-marriage, 3. 
Professional pursuits. Had the Baden Professor professed to base 
those remarks upon personal observations or accounts of India as 
given by various writers on the subject, we would have nothing to 
aid, but the Baden Professor regards the sacred Sanskrit literature 
to be the only key to “ the satisfactory knowledge of the people com- 
mitted to our (he means his or his naUons’) rule, ^ He says:— 

“ Happily India, though it hasnt least twenty distinct dialects, has 
bub o'ip sacred and learned language and one literature, accepted and 
revered by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however diverse in race, 
dialect, rank and creed. * i. , , 

And it upon the eacred Sanskrit literature ol India that he bases his 
remarks. Let us see how far*they are correct, d'he Professor asserts:— 
p— I'hat caste system in India is a religious institution, whereas 
it is only a social iuslitution in England. It is good for our brothers 
to note down the confession that there is caste system in England. 

11.— That according to Christianity, all people arealike to God, 
but in Brahminism, the Deity regards men as unequal^ or 

J II.— That Brahmanas, Kshatriyaa and Vaishyas are born, and 

IV.— That only people of the samo caste eat together, inter-marry 
and pursue the same professional pursuits ; these three being the tests 
of caste. 

With regard to the second point, that according to the doctrines 
o! Brahminism God regards men as unequal^ 1 quoto the 2ud Mantra 
of 26th Adhyaya of Yajur Veda: — 

I « mw. 

W Which means, “I (God) have given word 
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(ReTelation) which t he yror d of salyslfpR^pc fiB, |»8opIe, Brahin. 
Kshatr^as, Vaishyasr^JrSJj^^ljft^ 4t< Biiiidna. 'J'bereCe 

repaid no one as unequal aO^jk^rselres bai. tr/ to be lored 


rcgpau lit/ t/uw —1^ 

by all wm people^ to^di8t>ribute 
ihe well-being of all. ** 

The AJaatra ia very o/ear, and I hav^ 

£rs§ position assumed by Baden Froteaaop ia 

now to bis assertion that caste is a religions Jnstitnii 


a//, 6ad always desire 


show ihat the 
We come 

^ ft 

sooial one in India. Now an iaatitation h called a reJ% 
when distinctions of the Institution are majntaiDed on the fiVounS^ 
that they are obligatory by roligion, but al/ distioctionB maintained 
on the ground of differences of wealth, learning and industry are 
Booial distinctions. . 

Let ns read Mana;-f^p|rt nf’WmrsW [ 

IsRrmf ll This means that the 


ground of dis^notions among Brahmanas is from the point of learning 

A® account of physical powers, and that 
among Vaishyas IS on the ground ot wealth and possessions, that 
among Shudras alone does birth distinobion exist. Lost Monier Williama 
may mistake my sense and the sense of Mann and assert on the face 
of these quotations that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas are born, 
let me again quote Manu:— ’ 


sriw^fiT^fn Si5mw i f4»aTt- 

^ II Which means that Shudras can become Brabra mas and 
Brahmanas Shuiras and so with Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 

Again Says Mann, „ AH people 

are born Shndras, but by or by virtue of of 

their acquisitions and nooomplishments, become Brahmanas, Ksha- 
triyas ^rW^T &o. 


The fourth position taken np by Monier Williams is .that eating 
together inter-marriage and similarity of pursuits define a caste. 
Among these three, the second only deserves consideration Fop if 
similarity of pursuits be any element, it might be as reasonable ’for 
Monier Williams to regard all Professors of Schools and Colleges in 
England to belong to one caste. The same remark applies to food and 
drinks. Eating and drinking together is absolutely prohibited in Mann 
not only for people of different castes, but all individufth» alike. 

Says Manu:-i^lf^: I if 

II t II 

Let no one eat from the same dish with any one else, let none 
oveweed hmjself and walk out after dinner without a Jand-wash. 
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point therefore is entirelj^ out ofj|B^;5(t-frha now remaios is 
^■e question of inteMnarriages. again quote from Mann 

m ff9n?fN I irgrrmiftTin: 15: 

piimt ^r : m n wnfirir: \ xm^ 

*?TT3C^ W ii means that the best form of Brat 

I marri|^t^!<# that in which the male and female are of the same 
for what is wrongly called caste, but a Shudra ^oman should only 
I marry a Shudra, a Vaishya woman, a Vaishya. The Kshatriya.shpuld 
[ marry a ij^r, i'bo Brahmana any. 

I This shows that a or Vaishya woman marrying a Brahmana 

jis allowable and so for others. Professor Monier Williams, asserted 
that caste system in India is a religious institution, but it is asocial 
one in hlngland. We have proved that caste system is not a religious 
institution but a social one as it is everywhere. lie asserted that in 
Brahminio religion Deity regards all men as unequal, but we have 
proved that He does not. He asserted that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas are born. We have proved that they are not, but 
Shudras are. And lastly he asserted that similarity of professions 
inter-marriage and eating together are the characteristics of a caste! 
We have shown that they are not. We now leave this point which 
is peculiarly illustrative of the unrivalled learning of the Professor, and 
come to the second part of his Introduction on the religion of the Hindus. 

He says that there are 3 points of view'from which any religion may 
be looked at ; 1. faith, 2. work or ritual, 3. doctrines or dogmatic 
knowledge. He calls the Ist t^o, faith and work or ritual, the exoteric 
side of religion; and doctrines, or dogmatic knowledge, the esoteric side 
of religion. After laying down this distinction, he says that, viewed 
from an esoteric point of view, the Hindu religion is Pantheism. He 
Bays: — 

“ It (Hindu religion) teaches that nothing really exists but the 
■Dniversal Spirit, that the soul of each individual is identical with that 
Spirit, and that every man’s highest aim should be to get rid, for ever 
of doing, having and being, and devote himself to profound contem- 
plation with a view to obtain such spiritual knowledge as should deliver 
him from the mere illusiou of separate existence and force upon him 
the conviction that he is himself part of the one being constituting the 
universe.” o © 

We shall see how far our Baden Professor of Sanskrit is right iu 
these assertions. He says that Hindu rehgion teaches 

^ ■~“That nothing but the Universal Spirit exists. 

H. — That each individual is identical witbithis Spirit, 

HI.— -That eveny man's aim should be to get rid of doincr 
aving and being. 
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I V*. — That littnself from being in his separate 

existence. 

V. — That each soul is part constituting the universe* 

Let us now examine these five pro p09wfe!||l^ 

His first proposition is that nothing but Ur^i^iversal Spirit exists. 

1 quote here from an Opanishat : — 

^ffnfiirarKwf w«rr: w»?rwT>rt 

iH«Rt ««WT^ s^nri r*^: 

Tho meaning is that **God, matter and human sonIa, these are the 
three eternal substances, ever nnoreated. The eternal human souls 
enjoy the eternal matter while involved in material existenceir Where- 
as tlie third eternal substance, God, exists for ever, but is neither in- 
volved in material existence, nor^enjoys the matei^al world.^' Here it 
is said that not universal spirit alone exists, but matter and human 
souls alsto exist CO eternally. If more evidence were required on this 
head, it would be easy to quote many other very clear passages, but I 
believe the above is clear enough. 

Williams’ second proposition is that each individual is identical 
with the Universal Spirit. Here let me quote from Briliadarannyaka 

Upaoiahat:— ST I?? ?npariF«T 

I ww iTWifn ¥ n ii 

Says Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi in answer to her question, 0 
Maitreyi, tho Universal Spirit who pervades even the human soul but 
is distinct from the humavi soul, whom ignorant human soul does not 
know, who resides in tho innermost of the human sou), who is distinct 
from human soul but witnesses the notions of the human soul and 
awards or punishes him, yos, He, eveu He, the Universal Spirit, is im- 
mortal and also pervades thoe.” 

Williams’ third proposition respecting Brahmanical religion is that 
it teaches every man the duty of getting rid of all doing, being and 

having. I quote hei^o from 40th Chapter of Yajur Veda 

i san *t «in? 

I) This means that each sonl should desire to live for 100 years or 

more, spending his life in doing actions, always performing good deeds. 
Thus alone and not otherwise is freedom from sin and pain possible. 
The purport is that the doing of action or good deed is the first essential. 

Williams’ fourth proposition is thatoach should free himself from 
the delusion of separate existenoe. 1 need not answer this, as it is 
clear that, believing God to be distinct from the sonl, the idea of 
separate existence is not a delusion, and if this be i\ot a delusion, it is 
not a proper object to get rid of. . 







The fifth assertion is that each being constitut- 

ing the universe. Jf anything D eflja lWr said npon this head, it will 
suffice to say that not in onjJiWKa but in innumerable Mantras and 
Upauishads, the Univearf^irit is regarded as om .whole without 

form, body or partj^lroi indivisible. Since God has no parts, it is 

mere absurdJj^l^eve that human souls can be parts of the Universal 
Spirit capable of being divided into parts. 

Then in order to reconcile this pantheistic view, which does not admit 
of any necessity of faith, work or ritual, with the existence of faiths, in-' 
numerable works or rituals in India, Williams forges a fallacious reason- 
ing which is called in Sanskrit logic by the technical name chhal. He says 
that believing God to be identical with human souls the Hindu were 
led to believe that humau souls had OAly emanated from God. English 
language and Euglish brain may perhaps be capable of confounding 
identity with emanation, but unless a clear proof of it is gij/^en, i am 
not in a position to say anything respecting the justification of 
Williams’ position. 

I now come to the drd part of the Introduction, i.e., the one 
respecting the Languages of India. 

Says Monier Williams : — 

** The name Sanskrit as applied to the ancient language of the 
Hindus is an artificial designation for a highly elabovattd form of the 
language originally brought by the Indian branch of the great Aryan 
race into India. This original tongue soon became modified by contact 
with the dialects of the aboriginal races who preceded the Aryans, and 
in this way converted into the peculiar lailguage (bhasha) of the Aryan 
immigrants who settled in the neighbourhood of the seven rivers of the 
Punjab and its outlying districts {Sapta Sind/iavfi8=siin Zend Hapta 
IJendu), The most suitable name for the original language thus 
molded into the speech of the Hindus is Hindu-i (»SiQda*i, . its 
principal later development being called Hindi,* ju^t as the Low 
German dialect of the Angles and Saxons when modified in Britain 
was called Anglo-Saxon. But very soon that hn^pened in India which 
has come to pass in all civilized countries. The spoken language, 
when once its ganeral form and character had been settled, separated 
into two lines, the one elaborated by' the learned, the other popularized 
and variously provincialized by the unlearned. In India, however, 
from the greater exclusiveness of the educated few, the greater 
iguoranoe of the masses, and the desire of a proud priesthood to 
keep the key of knowledge in their own possession, this separation 


* It may be thought by some that this dialect was nearly identical with the Language 
of the Vedui hymns, and thelatter often gives genuine Prakrita forms (as Kuta for krita) ; 
put even Vedio Sanskrit presents great elaboration scarcely compatible with the notion of 
its being a simple origins dialect (for example, in the use of complicated grammatical 
lornjs like Intensives), and Panini, in diotinguiahing between the common language and 
the Vedic, uses the term Bhaeka ia contradhftinctioa to Chkandas, the Veda). 
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became more muhnst^, and progressively intensified. 

Hence, the very gr>%mmar other nations was regarded 

only as a means to an end, cameW*'^^ treated by Indian Pandits 
as the end itself, and was subtilized ilrwi^D^n intricate, science, 
fenced around by a bristling barrier of teohmcNiJ^^s. The langnage, 
too, elaborated pari panm with the grammar, rejectoj^ho natural name 
of Hindn-i or * the speech of the Hiudns,* and adopH^an artificial 
designation, Sanskrita^ the perfectly constructed ‘sj)iv;rh* 
cow, A:n^a=factu3, ‘formed’), to denote its complete 8everarh5^a^??em 
vulgar purposes, and its exolnsive dedication to religion and literature; 
while the name Prakrita — which may mean ‘the original as well as ‘the 
derived’ speech — was assigned to the common dialect. This itself 
is a remarkable circumstance; for, although a similar «kind of 
separation has happened in Europe, yet we do not find that Latin and 
Greek ceased to be called Latin ^and Greek when they became the 
language of the learned, any more than we have at present distinct 
names forihe common dialect and literary language of modern nations.” 

Herein Monier Williams assorts 6 distinct propositions : 

I, — That Sanskrit (well formed) is an artificial designation. 

II,— That it is highly elaborate. 

i/i. — That it was modified by the tongue of aboriginal tribes and 
gave rise to Bhasha. 

iv , — That Grammar is so elaborate that it was regarded as an 
end and not as a means, 

V.— That Sanskrit Gr%mmar is an intricate science fenced by a 
bristling barrier of technicalities. 

t;i.— That Prakrit means the original tongue. We will take 
each of his propositions turn by turn. 

A designation is artificial when it is arbitrarily chosen not on the 

f round of the sense expressed by it. For an individual being called 
obo, or Monier Williams, John or Monier Williams is an artificial 
designation, because it does not signify any attribute or attributes of 
the individual which the word Monier Williams denotes. Well then 
is Sanskrit an artificial designation? He himself admits that Sanskrit 
means well formed. Let us see if Sanskrit is well formed. 


* Manuscript missing.— En, 
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Moiiier flJiMirms* ** Iiidiaii Wisdom.” 

- 3 *— — 

LECTURE 1. 

HYMNS OF THE VEDAS, (1.) 

I COMB now to Monier Lecture on “ The Hymns of the 

Vedas.** He proposes in this lecture to offer examples of the most re* 
markable religious, philosophical and ethical teachings of ancient 
Hindu a\ithors. He can hardly convey ‘ an adequate idea of the 
luxuriance of Sanskrit literature.’ He complains of ‘ the richness of 
the materials* at his command, for, die confesses his inability to do 
justice to it. But let not think that a man of Monier Williams* 
temper can ever be too warm in his panegyrics on such boshes Hindu 
writings. They are * too often marked by tedious repetitions, redun- 
dant epithets and far-fetched conceits.* In Sanskrit there is not to 
be found that coldness and severe simplicity which characterizes an 
Englishman’s writings. He lives in a climate too cold to admit of 
oriental warmth of style. Ho is surrounded by too severe and simple 
a civilisation in England to admit of the gentle but complex civilisation 
of India. The standard of judgment set upon India differs very much 
from that set upon England. ‘ With Hindu authors excellence is apt 
to be measured by magnitude,* and ‘quality by quantity.* But he can 
not close his eyes against ‘ the art of condensatiou so successfully 
cultivated as in some departments of Sanskrit Literature’ (ho moans 
the Sutras), And in reconciling his view* with the existence of the 
Sutras, Professor Williams ^offers an explanation. It is this, Pro* 
bably the very prolixity natural to Indian writers led to the opposite 
extreme of brevity, not merely by a law of reaction, but by the 
necessity for providing the memory with “ aids and restoratives” when 
oppressed and debilitated by too groat a burden.* Professor Williams 
would ha/e beau perfectly right in passing the above remarks, were 
it not that the Sanskrit writings that abound in prolixity have followed 
and not preceded the condensed literature in point of time. Leaving out 
of account the Vedas which are the starting point of Indian literature, 
the Upanishats, the Upavedas and especially the six Drashanas may be 
called the condensed literature of India ; whereas the later novels, 
dramas, puranas and wiitU and tikas may, with perfect truth, bo 
styled the prolix literature of India. Now, not a single line of the 
Upanishacs or the Upavedas or the Darshanas was written posterior to 
the puranas, the dramas, &c.; and Professor Williams also admits tins. 
What meaning are wo to attach then to Williams assertion that the 
condensed literature was due to a law of reaction? Does Momer 
Williams mean that long before there had occurred an action i.e, long 
before the prolix, literature came to be . set in a 

veactioo, i.«. that of condensed writings? Monier Williams is much to 
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be credited ^>ra» & reaction precedes tbe 

action of which it 18 iOew«t:j|^S»pera^ Ohristianity, which is 
the religion of Monier WilliftmSysi^^8a very true advocate in him. A 
Bon without a father is what OhristiainE^tjjgnJd have us believe. But 
Monier Williams would rather that thes^^^isted long before the 
birth of his father. We shall find as we proceeS^rther on that this 
is not in any way a startling proposition as coffipafti^Yitli others that 
Monier Williams has yet to assert. His second is thai the 

ancient had recourse to the condensed methods of writinggliiFiiifcids and 
restoratives to an oppressed and debilitated memory. Now, gentle- 
men, be fair and judge among yourselves. What was there to oppress 
and debilitate the memory ? Was it the Upanishats, the Upavedas 
or the Brahman as? Professor Wi'liams must be bluntly igporant of 
Sanskrit literature, if he thinks that the Upanishats, the Brahmanas 
or the Upavedas could oppress or debilitate the memory. It is one 
of the blessings of modern civilisation to detereorate the intellect 
and enslave memory. 1 here quote from a number of a well-known 
soientiGo paper, “Nature,^ dated 25th January, 1883. 

“ Few students of science can fail to feel at times appalled by the 
ever increasing Good of literature devoted to seionce and blie difficulty 
of keeping abreast of it even in one special and comparatively limited 
branch of inquiry. Were merely the old societies and long established 
journals to continue to supply their contributions, these, as they arrive 
from all parts of the country and from all quarters of the globe, would 
bo more enough than to tax the energy of even the most ordent 
enthusiast. But new societies, new journals, new independent works 
start up at every turn, till one feels inclined to abandon in despair 
the attempt to keep pace with the advance of science in more than 
one limited department.^’ 

One of the most striking and dispiriting features of this rapidly 
growing literature is the poverty or rvorthlessness of a very large part of 
it. The really earnest student who honestly tiies to keep himself 
ocquainted with what is being done, in at least his own branch of 
science, acquires by degrees a knack of dibtinguisliing, as it were, by 
instinct, the papers that ho ought to read from those whioB have no 
claim on hid attention. But how often may ho be heard asking if no 
means can be devised for preventing the current of scientific litera- 
ture from becoming swollen and turbid by the constant impouring of 
what ho can call by no bettor name than rubbish,^" 

If more evidence were required on this head, I would refer the 
reader to the prevalent systems o£ education for a verification of the 
results. Who is here that does not acknowledge thfliJ all-importance of 
cramming in passing the examination? Who is here that would not 
evince to the fact of mathematics and even philosophy being nowadays 
learnt on the cram system? It is not India alone timt is teeming with 
these deformities. Much more so is this the case with England. There 
the cry of memory complaints has risen so high that many professopn * 
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kave set up entirely new schools with the expi-ess 

object of saving poof English mM|^TO8rrom ntter destmotion and 
ruin. Is it not clear, thajii^nat the prolixity of literature, the 
“ exuberant verbosityjJ^jproThe worthlessness and rubbish character, 
of which Monier JjjPmiaras so much complains, are moce to be found 
in his own cam^i^^^odern civilisation than in the natural, simple, 
and iuvigor^jSg writings of the authors of the Upanisbats, the Upa* 
vedas Darshanas. To prove this, let me quote here from the 

well-known Upaveda, Susliruta on medical science. 

g?i^ It 8 II 

The meaning of which is that “ the various physiological subjects 

called 55^*, XMf subjects, which sometimes even 

puzzle the most clear-headed intellect. Let every student of medical 

science, then, apply his (intellect) in comprehending or understaud- 

ing these principles and let him* reflect.*^ Thero is no need of multiply* 
iflo* qnobaclons. for, it cannot be doubted that the Upauishats, the 
Niruktas, the Upavedas and the Darsbana'^ are all addressed to the 
intellect, and the complaint is that they often puzzle the most clear-head- 
ed intellects and nob that thej cannot be remembered. It is clear, then, 
that the condensed literature of Sanskrit, the Sutras, are not due to 
reaction, and that they are not aids or restoratives to memory, but 
rather appeal to the intellect or the faculties of understanding. 

Professor Williams now passes from this, which is a pure digression 
from the subject, to the proper subject. Only once before the treat- 
ment of the subject, like an impartial writer, he incalcates the duty 
cf studying fairly and without prejudice the other religious of tho 
world. That kis fairness and freedom from prejudice may not be ill 
judged, I again guofce from the fair and unprejudiood Ohnstian, 

Professor Mouier Williams : — e xi. • * i 

“ For may it not be maintained, that the traces or the original 
truth imparted to mankind should be diligently songht for in every re* 
ligious system, however corrupt, so that when any f ragmen o t le iv 
ingroolt is discovered, it may at once be converted mbo 
the uphoaviutf of the whole mass of surrounding error ? At all events, 
it may reasonalily be concoded that if nothing true or sound can be 
shown to underlie tho rottsn tiu^ie of decaying religious systems, tho 
truth of Christianity may at least in this manner be more clearly ex- 
hibited and its value by contrast made more conspicuous. 
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Leaviug his hopes regarding the not decay- 

ing but living Christianity a8iaS|^«^e moment, we come now to the 
proper subject. Professor Williams^^ab^gsses that “ the idea of a re- 
velation, though apparently never entertairatjl^ definite manner by 
the Greeks and Romans, is perfectly familiar to^O Hindus.” But the 
Vedas are not a revelation in the sense in whicn^he Bible is to the 
Christian or the Qoran to the Mohamedan. 

The Qoran is “ a single volume manifestly the work author, 

descended entire from heaven in the night called al qadr, in^e month 
of Ramazan,” “The Old Testament was furnished with its accompani- 
ments of Chaldee translations and paraphrases called Targums. ” Bnt 
“ the word Veda ” says Professor Williams, “ means knowledge ; and 
is a term applied to Divine umoritten knowledge, imagined tohavo issu- 
ed like breath from the Self-existent, and communicated to no single 
person, but to a whole class of men called Rishisor inspired sages. By 
them the divine knowledge thus apprehended was transmitted, nob in 
writing, i)ut through the ear, by constant oral repetition, through a 
succession of teachers, who claimed as Brahmins to be its rightful re- 
cipients. , . . Moreover, when at last, by its continued growth, it be- 
came too complex for mere oral transmission, then this Veda resolved 
itself, nob into one single volume, like the Qoran, but into a whole 
series of compositions, which had in reality been composed by a 
number of different poets and writers at different times during 
several centuries.” 

Monier Williams herein asserts : — 

I. — That the Vedas are really unwritten knowledge issuing like 
breath from the Self-existent. 

II. — That they wero communicated to a whole class of men called 
Rishis or inspired sages. 

III. — That they continued to grow, hence their present written 

book form. ° 

IV. — That the Vedas are a series of compositions by a nnmber of 
different poets and writers at different times during several centuries. 

We will take Professer Williams' propositions one by one. His 
first proposition is that the Vedas are really unwritten knowledge issu- 
ing like breath from the Self-existent. Now, does Professor Williams 
imagine that there can ever bo anything like a written knolwedge.^ Bub 
it is hero clearly to be understood that I am not here speaking of the 
knowledge being written down, but of written knowledge. Professor 
Williams seems to imagine that the Vedas are laboring under a very 
serious defect. The Christians, be seems to think, have a definite 
revelation, as it is put down in black and white ; and so have the 
Mahomedans, for, their book descended from heaven in its present 
form. He therefore imagines that the Christians have a settled reve- 
lation, a something definite to lay their hands upon IhS their sacred 
books, bub the Veda being unwritten knowledge is not tangible, is not 
a reality or a something definite. In this he is entirely wrong, and, if 
not wrong, he very sadly» betrays a want of philosophical culture. 
For, Vedas being unwritten knowledge, let me fisk^ Can there be 
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anytliing wbch can with philosopMoal preciaioi^jlCled written 
knowledge? Let us be clear on is a reve* 

latioQ in BO far aa it la reveal edty^jSTbody. The Bible is alleged to 
be a revelation, it was thejj^ga^gTevealed to some bodv. A revelation 
is only a revelation as it is revealed to the intellect ie in so 

far as the persou^^m it is revealed, becomes directly conscious of 
the facta revegj^ar Admitting, then, that the Bible is a revelation 
and that thgjj^as some body to whom it was revealed, that soinobody 
must havelieen conscious of the contents of this revelation. Is tliis 
his consciousness of the facta revealed, in any way distinct from the 
knowledge of the facts revealed ? If nob, then the Bible is a knowledge, 
and, in so far as it lay in the consciousness of the person to whom it was 
revealed, jvhich is the true signification of the word revelation it was 
unwritten knowledge. Thus, then, the Bible revelation is also an un- 
written knowledge, and Professor Williams cannot in any way free him* 
self from the dilemma that either Bible revelation itself is an unwritten 
knowledge nnd in that case does not differ in any way from the Reve- 
lation of the Vedas which is also unwritten knowledge, or thalf the Bible 
is a mere record not felt in consciousness but made to descend just as 
Qoran descended to Mahomed, Mahomed himself being illiterate, nob 
understanding it but only being specially directed and empowered by Q^od 
to circulate it for the spread of faith. In this case, the Bible is no more a 
revelation. It is a mere dead-letter book sent miraculously through some 
people who themselves did not understand it. Can Professor Williams get 
rid of this difficulty? The fact is that he wants to sing praises of popular 
dogmatic Christianity, and being afraid lest he should be called a heretic, 
condescends to let the Bible rot into a mere dead-letter book, rather 
than accept a position which should make him to be considered a heretic. 
Whether it is more philosophical to believp that God sent a sealed book 
which descended entire, or that God only reveals to the understanding 
of some who thus illuminated record down what they are revealed to, is 
for you to judge. So far with respect to the first part of the Ist propo- 
sition asserted by Professor Williams. 

We now come to the 2nd part. This refers to the mode of revela- 
tion of tbo Veda or the origin of the Veda, He says : — 

‘' There are numerous inconsistencies in the accounts of the pro- 
duction of the Veda I, One account makes it issue from 

the Self-existent like breath, by the power of adrishta, without any 
deliberation or whouglit on His part ; 2. another makes the four 

Vedas issue from Brahman like smoke from burning fuel ; 3. another 
educes them from the elements ; 4. another from Gayalri ; 5. a hymn 
in the Atharva Veda educes them from kdla or Time (XIX. 54); 6. The 
Shatapatha Brdhraan assorts that the Creator brooded over the three 
worlds and thence produced three lights, the fire, the air and the sun, 
from which respectively were extracted the Rig, Yajur and Sam-Vedas. 
Manu (L 23] affirms the same. 7. In the Furusha Snkta, the three Vedas 
are derived from the mystical victim Purnsha. 8. Lastly, by the 
Mimansakas the Veda is declared to be itself an eternal sound and to 
have existed absplutely from all eternity,* quite independently of any 
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IS heard, d. we have the mhU themselves 

freaaeatly m imatxng that thrafiii^a^ere composed by themselves.’* 
le tins Btle paragraph ProfessoTTrjI^poiets out that there are 
nine differed conO.ot.ag theor.es maiotain^S^ respect to the pro- 
duction of the Vedas and enumerates the nine ffi^jes and thinks that 
he has done enough to demolish the ground of Vh^xevelation. But 
he IS sadly rawtaken. He simply betrays the woerthadepth of his 
i^orance of even the ordinary Sanskrit words, not to speak of the 
higher Sanskrit literature. p,e fact is that not only are there no 
mne oonflioting hypotheses, but that these are one and the same 
hypothesis invariably maintained by each and all of the aucient Vedio 
writers. ILe one unitary conception concerning the production of the 
Vedas is that the Vedas are a spontaneous emanation from the Deity 
an inyolnntaM natural and original procession of God’s innate wisdom 
and knowledge principles into this world. It is this one uniform idea 
which IS mamtamed thronghout. Let us take each one of the theories 
enumerafted by Professor Williams. 

The Vedas issued from the Self-existent like breath. Says Shata- 
patha,KandaJ4, Adhyaya b—iy^ nj 

The meaning is that 

replies to Maitreyi in answer to her question, “0 Maitreyi, 
the Vedas hare proceeded from God, who is even more omnipresent 
^ extensive than space, as naturally and spontane- 

ously as the breath proceeds spontaneously' and involuntarily from the 
uman Olga Q ism, and not deliberately and with thought as Professor 
O 'i J t revelation, for the God of Truth and the 

V .1 *1 ^ Universe, who is also the God of the Aryas, need not 
^ substance of his brain with violent vibrations to 

produce the thought of imparting a revelation to mankind. Wisdom 
an nowledge flow from God as naturally and spontaneously as the 
hreath flows m and out from the human organism. The power of 
^hich Professor Williams refers in his note, is nothing 
aiirerent from the invisible, spiritnal potency of the recipients of the 
revelation to receive the revelation of the Vedas. This, then, is the 
hirst account. 

second. According to this, the Vedas issue 
m Brahman like smoke from burning fuel. The meaning is very 
Clear, it is that the Vedas proceed from Brahman, God, as spontane* 
<Hi8ly as the smoke proceeds from burning fuel silently, noiselessly, 
naturally and without any exei^tion. The central idea is yet the same, 

^ at to the jaundiced eye of Monier Williams this & a second account 
inconsistent with the first. 


The third hypothesis accounts for the origin of the Vedas from the 
Bleinents. Here Professor Williams is wrong in his translation. The 

original word in Sanskrit for what ho calls the elements is Now tfn 

o^. • ^ 
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does not inefro elements but Godhead. 
— God is called Blidfca, as all 


that have ever existed exist in 


Him. To convey the idaj^J^at the Vedas have existed for ever in the 
womb of the Divina^^fedom* the Vedas are spoken of as issuing from 
Bhdfca,i.e., God wh^the Universal Intelligent repository of all things 
past or old, eV-*" ^1 eternal essences and principles. This account 
does not in4he least confiiot with the first two, but the poetical use of 
the word bhuta for God rather more sublimely expresses the same 


sentiment. 

The fourth account is that of the Vedas proceeding from Gayatri. 
Here also Professor Williams betrays his entire ignorance of Vedio 
literature 4)y saying tbnt tliis fourth account is a different one, incon- 
sistent with the three foregoing ones. In 3rd Chapter, 14th Section of 


Nighantu, which is the lexicon of Vedio terras, we have iTHTfiT 


the meaning of which is that the rdot 
signifies to worship. Hence, the Being who deserves to be 

adored and worshipped by all, is called So also says Nirukta 


ill its 7th Adhyaya. Ill Pad, and 6th Section, iTHUft ITOS: 

’TH’TT ^ I The Vedas, 

then, have proceeded from Gayatri, i. God who is worshipped and 
adored by all. 

Now comes tho 5th accouub of the same in the 3rd Rfautra of 6th 
Kania of 19th Chapter, whojh 

Monier Williams translates as*if meaning that Rig and Yajur Vedas 
have been produced by Time (sgT^) , Here again, our learned Baden 
Professor of Sanskrit and world-renowned Oriental Scholar does not un- 
derstand the meaning of the word Says Nighantu, Chap, If, 

Kanda H, ^^ich means that the 

Spirit that is mtolligent and pervadess all, is called kdht or 

5RT«[: that Infinite Being in whose 

comparison all that exists is measurable, is called kdla. Kila there, 
fore, is the name of the same Infinite Being, the same God Gayatri ox 
Brahma or Swayambhu from whom the Vedas have been described tc 
proceed in the first four accounts given above. 

Wo come pqw to the sixth. No mistake can be more serious on 
the putt of Mouier Williams than the one he has committed in render 
ing Shatpatha BrahmanVs accouht of the ■origin of the Vedas. Ac* 
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cording to thiriTrifirii n* nnf m brooded over the three worlds and 

thence produced three the air, and the sun, from which 

rospootivelj were extracted the Rtg^jur and Sama Vedns. Here also 
Wtlhams’ mistake lies in substituting fciglish worlds for Sanskrit 
ones. William’s own translation only with tfiSt^difioation of putting 
the original Sanskrit words for which he hah-put the English ones 
Will be : God, the Creator, brooded over the three worlds and thence 

produced the three jyotis, and and thence extracted the 

three Vedas. Now jyoti does not mean light but illuminated being, 

man in the spiritual state, in the superior condition, and 

and are no names for fire, air and sun, but are name's of three 

men. The meaning of tho paaaage, then, is that God in the begins 
mug, created the. organizations which received the spirits of three 
men knqwu l?y the iiamas of Agni, Vayu and Ravi. To these 

three risliis, and men in the superior condition, God 

revealed the knowledge of Rig) Vajar and Sama respectively. Now, 
in what light does it contradict tho other explanations ? Nor does 

Manu prove what Williams says. Says Mann: — 

ffiT fRmnw I vro ii ^ 

This means that the three Vedas, Rig Yajuh and Sama were re- 
vealed to the three rishis, Agni, Vayu and Ravi, to give a knowledge 
of how to accomplish the purpose of life in this world. 

Wo come now to the 7ck account in Purnsha Sukta, where, accord- 
ing to Monier Williams, the Vedas are derived from the mystical 
victim, Purusha. 1 here quote the Mantra of the Purnsha Sukta 

The plain menning of which is that Rig, Yajah, Sama, and 
('hhandaa or Atharva Vedas have proceeded from that Purusha who is 
Yajna and Sarvahuta. Williams renders it into the mystical victim, 
Purusha. But he is on the wrong. Purusha , is the universal spirit 
that pervades all nature. Says Nirukta II. 1, 5.* 

3^: 3f^r^: 3ftsr?i: 

irwffirt »n«n:*TR?r n wrnitsftn 

the meaning of which is that God is called Purusha, becauee he is 
i»hat is, ho pervades the universe and even lives in the in* 
terior of the human soul. It is in this sense that tie mantra of the 
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Veda is revealed, saying there is superior to God, nothing 

separate from him, nothing more,e*efthed, nothing more extended. Ho 
holds all but is himself amoved, fle is the only one. Yes, He, even 
He, is the spirit thaWlf^vades ail. It is clear then that Purusha 
means the nniveraal i^j^it of God. We como now to the second word 
JPa;«a. Says Nirnkta, III. 4. 2 : — 


w ironH «n 

Hwrtfir i 

The moaning is this. Why is yajna the name of God P Because 
He is prirae^mover of all the forces of nature ; because He is the only 
being to be* worshipped j and because to Him the Yajur mantras point 
out. The meaning, then, of the passage of Purusha Snkta quoted by 
Williams is this .* From that God who is called Purusha, i.e. the Uni- 
versal Spirit, and who is also called Yajna for reasons given* above, 
have proceeded the Rig, Yajuh, Sama and Atharwan. 

Eighthly, the Mimansakas declare the Vedas to be eternal and 
independently existent, a vievy which does not at all oonfliot with the 
former ones. 

And lastly, says Williams, “We have the rishis thenwelves fre- 
quently intimating that the mantras were composed by themselves. ’ In 
these days of spiritualism, no wonder if the spirita of the rishia 
appeared before Monier Williams and mystically whispered into 
his ears the composition of the Vedas by themselt'es. But in so 
far as the writings of the rishis themselves go, not only is the 
assertion of Williams merely false and baseless but positively injurious 
and very perverted. For, the rishis themselves declare tbomselvea 
to be not at all the authors of the Vedas. The Vedas are regarded by 
(dl of them as apanrusheya, ie., «ot the production of human beings, 
1 will quote here Nirnkta I, 6, 5: — 

I Also, Nirukta II. 3. 2. as follows 


The meaning of these is that rishis were those people who had 
jrealised the truths in the mantras and having done so begun to 
uilighten those of their fellow-brethren who were ignorant of the 
ruths in the same. Further on, says Aupamanyava, the rishia are 
>nly the seen of the mantras, but not the composers. 

We have now shortly dismissed with the first proposition of Williams 
md partly with the second. The assertion of Williams that the 
lantras of the VeJas were composed by a whole class of men called 
lishis is entirely baseless. Not only were they not composed by the 
fhole class, but not even by one individual of that cla^^s. The reason 
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whj Williams regards bo so, is that every maDfera of the 

Vedas gives four things, its Chhanda, Swara, Devata aud Rlshi, The 
name ol the rishi only indicates the man who for the hrst time taught 
the meanings of that mantra to the world at 

The third proposition of Williams is that Vedas continued to grow 
till they booame so bulky that their division into the present four 
Volumes became necessary. Here again Monier Williams betrays hia 
ignorance of Sanskrit. For, the four-fold classification of the Veda^, 
which according to Williams is due to the accretion of compositional 
matter, and not to any systematic and logical principle, 1 refer the 
reader to what 1 once published in the Ari^a Pdtrikay dated l3th Jnly, 
1886 :— 

** The word signifies the expression of the nature and properties 
of, and the notions and reactions produced by, substances. Hence, the 
name has been applied to Rig Veda as its function is to describe the 
physical, chemical and active properties of all material substances, as 
well as the psychological properties ol all me?ita I substances. Next to 
ft knowledge of things, comes the practical application of that know- 
ledgo, for, all knowledge has some end, that end being usefulness to 
man. Uence, Yajur Veda comes next to Rig Yeda, the meaning of 
Yajur being application* It is upon this double principle of liberal 
ftud professional or technical education that the well-known division 
of the course of study of Aryans, the Vedas, into Ilig and Yajur is based.^' 

After a knowledge of the universe and the practice of that know- 
ledge, comes the elevation and exaltation of human faculties, which 
alone is compatible with the true Up^sna of Brahma. The Saina Veda 
has, for its function, the expression of those mantras which lead to this 
exaltation of mind, in which one enters in the superior condition and 
becomes illuminated, • 

Lot us not mock at the position taken by the Aryas with respect 
to the nature of the Vedas, for, there are reasons enough to justify 
this position* Not being a novel position at all, it is tho position that 
is maintained even according to the Hindu systems of mythology, 
which are.but gross corrupt distortions of the Vedic sense and meaning. 
The broad and universal distinction of all training into profesftional 
and liberal, has been altogether lost sight of in the Puranic mythology 
and like everything else has been contracted into a narrow-superstitiou' 
sphere of shallow thought. The Vedas, instead of being regarded as un 
iversal text books of hboral and professional Boienoe9»are now rogardef 
as simply codes of religious thought. Religion, instead of being grasper 
as the guiding principle of all active propensities of human nature, j 
regarded as an equivalent of certain creeds and dogmas. So with tin 
Big and Yajur Vedas. Yet, even in this distorted remnant of Arya 
thought and wisdom — the Puranic mythology — the division of the Vedf 
into Rig aud Yajur, ^the libfral aud the professional, is faithful! 
preserved. The at the present enlightened age ! implies a ool lectio 
of hymns and songs in praise and description of varions gods an 
. wb<^rea3 Yajub, now, stands for the mantras recited iu tl 
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rifcufti, active part o! religioas oereijacmjjig^SS^lio view takea 
by tlio so-OHlied flcholars of tlie day. 

We oome now to Williams* account of the Vodas. He says that 
the Vedas consist of a parts. I Mantra, II Brahmana and lit 
Upanishad. We wiJJ^-iiofe dwell here upon the fact that the mantras 
only are the Vedal^ and not the Brahmanaa and the Upanisliada, 
for the Brahmanaa and the Qpaniahada are mere oommentavios of the 
Vedas. He says ; — 

“They (the mantra portion of the Vedas according to Williams) 
are comprised in 5 principal Sanhitas or oollectioas of Mantras, called 
respectively Rig, Atharvan, Saman, Taitreya and Vajasaoeya,** 

la one fullstop we have two assertions of Williams : — 

I. — That Sanhita means a collection of Mantras. 

II. — That there are five such collections Rig, Atharva, Sama, 

Taitreya and Vajasane'ya. , 

That 8auhita should mean a collection is another indication of 
Williams* ignorance of Sanskrit Grammar. Says Panini^ I. 4. 107* 

means that the sannikarsh of one pud with 

another is called Sanhita. To make the distinction clear, I will refer 
the reader not to Panini but to Oriental Scholars themselves. Recent* 
!y there have been published two editions of Rig Veda, 1, Sunhita 
P^tha and 2. Pad Pdtba. Both are collections of Mantras, but not 
Sanhitas. Now, had Sanhita meant collection of Mantras, Max MUIlor 
would not have unconsciously refuted himself and his brother scholar 
Monier Williams. His second assertion is with respect to the number 

of the Vedas. Vajasaneya is known by the name of 

whereas Taitreya Mantra bat Sftwnr 

Could Williams, unless be Iwid a willingness to distort Sanskrit words 
and literature and a conscious desire to misrepresent arid maliciously 
interpret every Vedic truth, have ever committed a greater blunder 

than this ? We are ever reading of 

one, not even Williams himself, has even heard or read of 

The fact is that the reticence or abettment of other scholars lias made 
Williams too bold, and there is not one lie regarding Sanskrit litera- 
ture that his omnipoteub sacred pen cannot convert into an authonU^ 
the truth for the blind followers of the blind. Having defined the 
Vedas as prayers, invocations and hymns, Williams then proceeds to 
the discassiou of another question. I shall state it in his own woi^ds, 

“To what deities, it will be asked, were the prayers and hymns of 
these collections addressd ? This is an interesting inquiry, for these 
were probably the very .deities worshipped under similar names by our 
Aryan progenitors in their primeval home, somewhere on the table* 
land of Central Asia, perhaps in the region of •Bokhara, not far from the 
sources of the Oxus? The answer is ; They worshipped those phy«iical 
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forces before if ynadml aolely by the light of nature^ 

hftTe in the early period oi life instinotiTeJy bow^ down, and 

before which even the more civitiaed and enlightened have always 
been compelled to bend in awe and reverence, if not in adoration* « . . 

LECTURE II. 

THE HYMNS OF THE VEDAS, (2). 

I COMB now to Monier Williame^ criticism on the Vedas, proper. 
Here is what Monier Williams has to say on the subject 

** In the Veda this unity soon diverged into various ramifications; 
Only a few of the hymns appear to contain the simple conception of 
one Divine Self-existent Omnipresent Being, and even in t^hese the 
idea of one God present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and 
undefined. Perhaps the most ancient and beautifnl deification was 
that of Dyaus, ‘ the sky,^ as Dyauth-pitar, * Heavently Father * (the 
Zeus or Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans). Then, closely connected 
with Dyaus, was a goddess Aditi, * the Infinite Expanse/ conceived 
of subsequently as the mother of all the gods. Next came a develop* 
ment of the same conception called Varuna, * the Investing Sky, ' said 
to answer to Ahara Mazda, the Ormazd of the ancient Persian^Zatid) 
mythology, and to the Greek Ovpavda^hnt a more spiritua! conception, 
leading to a worship which rose to the nature of a belief in the great 
... * This Varuna, again, was soon thought of in con- 

nection with another somewhat vague personification called Mitra, 
* god of day.’ Alter a time these personations of the sky and celes* 
tial sphere wer^ felt to be too vague. Soou after, therefore, the great 
investing firmament resolved itseli into separate oosmical entities with 
separate powers and attributes. Firsts the watery atmosphere — 

S ersonified under the name of Indra, ever seeking to dispense kis 
ewy treasures (tndu), though ever restiained, aocondly^ the wind — 
tliought of either as a single personality named Vayu, or as a whole 
assemblage of moving powers coming from every quarter of the 
oompass, and personated as Maruts or * Storm-gods. ’ At the same 
time in this process of decentralization — if I may use the term — the 
once purely celestial Varuna became relegated to a position among 
seven secondary deities of the heavenly sphere called Adityas (after- 
wards increased to twelve, and regarded as diversified forms of the 
8UQ in the several months of the year), and snbsequently to a dominion 
ovev the waters when they had left the air and rested on the eartL’* 

“ Of these separately deified physical forces by far the most 
favonrite object of adoration was the deity supposed to yield tho 
dew and rain, longed for by Eastern cultivators of the soil with even 
greater cravings than by Northern agriculturists. Indra, there||pre — 
the Jupiter Pluvius of early Indian mythology — is undoubted^ the 
principal divinity of Vedic worshippers, in so far at least as the 
grha^r number of ,their prayers and hymns are addressed to him.’’ 


Mauuscvipt miising.— £ d. 
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" Whak, httwereop, could rain affect «# i.* i « . 

force the inteitaily of whioii muni f j- 4 

TlSb bL'IS .,£, j'rJSUrf fXt.°'b “ 4''” 

another form of fire. He was merely a manifeatatfi^"^#^ tif* 
divine energy removed to the heavens, and oonsoonentlJ*! 

Another deity, Ushaa ‘^ddess of tli dawn '-thS^^ Z 

was naturally connected with the sun and * j creeks,— 

lb. .k,. .T.. ..h« d.i.i- ,h. A,b,b.; 

Ushas, as ever young and handeome. travellino int. 
precursors of the dawn. They are sonetimaa palla'f n car and 

physicians ‘destroyers of diseases'; sometimel Na^vai “a“, 
untrue.' They appear to have been personifications “® 

^ints or rays imagined to precede the break of da, “ 

Yaraa, ‘he god of departed spirits,’ are the princina^ 


— -‘•/s These, with 
are the principal deities of the 


Y^ania, «mu ui uaparceQ 
Mantra portion of the veda.^’ 

Herein there are 13 points that Monier Willinma j i 

exactly 13 points that can be disputed Willinma ® ® 

Vedas sanction the worship of * pomts out that the 

Greeks or^Romans becomes zZ*8*or°Jnp?ter.^ Dy*nh-pitar, which among 
s' of infinite expanse, mother of all gods, 

of Persians and 0 * r ^nd Q o",Tf Ih? to' Ahurmnnda 

*. Mitra, the God of day, associate of Varnna. 

Indra, the god of the watery atmosphere. 

Vntta, the spirit of eviHbat opposed Indra 
vayu, the god of wind. 

Marnts, the storm-gods. 

_ Adityas, who were first regarded as seven in nnmTi.. ti. 
number was finally increased to 12.* The worship nf ’ 

Bolar months being thus establiahed. ^ ^ 

10. Ag^i, god of fire, 
lo' goddess of dawn. 

13. Yama, the god of departed spirits. 
ior®wJir»m’s*MeZ,»r’‘‘®“* >>t d«P“W, but I have neither time 

SA”S.‘nL*"i;xl“r .^*'1 f 

hirfcton V aabjeot of only seren ont of these 

nd two more 

adiscus^!; ’ * ' remaining 


5, 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
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Itl 9 t future iftke up each of thesd assertions h 

tarns and show the strength (H the proof on which Williams bases tli< 
truth oMiis assertions. But at present I have neither time enough noi 
the disposition to perfrom this task, as another and more importau 
question is pressing. Snftice it to say then that in the opinion o 
Monier Williams toe Vedas are records of a rude and barbarous ag( 
when fetish worship prevailed, when the various objects and forces of na 
tiire, like the sky, the firmament* the vast expanse, the day. the watery 
atmosphere, the cloud, the wind, tba storm, the rain, the sun with its 12 
months, the fire, the dawn, the day break and the spirits of the dead, wor< 
worshipped. Of course, Monier Williams asserts that the deified force* 
address^l in the mantras, were probably not represented by images oi 
idols in the Vedio period ; but he says that <ioabtlo8s the early worship- 
pers clothed their gods with human form in their imaginations. Williams 
panegyric, then, on the non-idolatrous character of the Vedas, is e 
mere panegyric and no more. His object is, however, to show that 
notwithstanding all allowances that can be made, the Vedas are, at 
tdio best, books that contain fetish worship and low, uncivilized 
theology.* For* let me remind you of the question that I read in the 

beginoiog. He says : j . . . 

In the Veda, this unity soon diverged into various ramifications 
Only a few of the hy mu i appear to contain tlie simple conception o: 
one Divine Self-existent Omnipresent Being and even in these the ider 
of one God present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and und^fiuod.' 

My object to*dey is simply to point out that nowhere can thesi 
remarks of Williams be so well applicable as in the case of the Bible 
fcbe Bible which Monier Williams holds in such esteem, the Bible 
which he calls the sacred word of God, teaching the only true religion: 
as opposed to the three fwlse religions of the world,— Brahmanism 
Islam and Buddhism, whereas the Vedas do not only in a few passages 
pnntaiii the simple conception of a Div^'ne Self-exiatent Omuipresem 
Being but throughout the VedaS we fiud God described as a Divint 
Self existent and Omnipresent Being, and not only is this idea noi 
cloudy or nebulous and undefined even in these passages, but there 
can possibly be uo clearer statements on the subject than those con- 
tained in the Vedas. . j j 

1 shall show that the Vedas only sanction pure uudefiled raonothe 
iam whereas the Bible is the book wherein the idea of one Divine 
BeU-existent, Omnipresent God is most nebulous and extremely unde- 

come to tlie Vedaa.TW^Jim fwi ^ 

^ jl the weaning of which ia:— We worsliip Sim, the Lord o: 

the nqiveree of the inanimate and animate creation, for, He if 
the hlesaer of ohr intelledt and onr protector. He dispenses life ant 
Rood among all. - Him 4d we worship, for as He is onr preserver anc 
henefactor, so i« He out way to bliss and happiness also. 
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Sflo ^ ^ ^ H, n people always desire to obtain com- 

rnunion witli Him who pervades everywhere, for, He is everywhere* 
Neither time nor space, uor substance can divide Him, He is not limited 
to one time or one place or one thing, bat is everywhere just as the 
light of the sun prevades everywhere in uuob^ruotod space. 

Again— urt??! Waif^ I 

^tr«t3im?rwir»i »rFw u 9* i u n 

God pervades through all matter and space, oven the distAut suns, 
the far ofE directions and is consciously present everywhere. He is 
even conscious of His own powers He made the elemental atoms 
with which to begin the creation of the Universe. He is all-bliss and 
eternal happiness. Any human soul that perceives and ^realises the 
existence of this Divine Being within himself and lives in the 
presence of this God, is saved. 

7rtr1% asn*?} i 

IT 5 i an^ii: ii mt* x » wtn* 

^•To 8 Wo II Brahma who is the greatest of all and worthy of boing 

revered by all, who is present in all the worlds, and fit to be worshipped, 
whose wisdom and knowledge are boundless, who is even the support 
of the infinite space, in whom all reside and are supported, as a tree 
resides in the seed and is supported by it, so is the world supported by 
Him. ' 

sr ff n ii a aaa\ a ata# ar- 

ta’eaa ii ar^zat a aaat aaat ai^a^a ii afa? ^aa ar: a aa 

aar aa II aW aftaa aaiaafataaOarii a* an* 

^^0 8 ITo M He is only one, there is no second, no third, no 

fourth God. There is no fifth, no sixth, no seventh God, Yos, there is 
no eighth, no ninth, no tenth God, In Him, the Unitary Boing, 
all live, move and have their being. 

You have seen, then, what the religion ^f the Vedas is. Can there 
be any better, clearer, more distinct expression of monotheism thau 
this ? Can wo better assert the divinity and omnipresence of God? 

We come now to the Bible, the pet darling of Monier Williams and 
the Christians’ rock of ages, to prove the excellence of which 
Monier Williarab so misinterprets, distorts and vilifies the Vedas. 

Bishop Watson in his letters to Thomas Paine said, *‘An honest man, 
sinooro in his endeavours to search out truth iu reading the 
would examine first whether the Bible attril^used to the Supreme Being 
any attribute repugnant to holiness, troth, justice and goodness, whether 
it represented Him as subject to human iufirmities/’ — B. Watson, p. 314. 
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1 wonld follow t^TMnieFxroarse. We find that the Bible does 
represent God m subject to hurahn infirmities and that it does attribute 
to him attributes repugnant to holiness, truth, justioe and goodness. 

It represents God as subject to homan irafirmites. It represents 
him as having a Wy, subject to wants and weaknesses like those of 
ourselves. When he appears to Abraham, he appears, according to 
the Bible, as three angels; The Bible runs thus * 

** 2 And he (Abraham) lift up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three 
men stood by him : and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from 
the tent door, and bowed himself toward the ground. 

d And said, my Lord, if now 1 hsve found favour in thy sight pass 
not away, I pray thee, from thy servant : 

4 Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and wash ydtvr feet, 
and rest youreelves nnder the tree. 

5 And 1 will fetch a morsel of bread, and oomforb ye your hearts ; 
after that ye shall pass on : for therefore are ye come to your servant. 
And they said, so do, as thon hast said. 

6 And Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, (his wife) 
and said, Make ready quickly throe measures of fine meal, knead 
and make cakes upon the hearth. 

7 And Abraham ran into the herd, and fetched a calf tender and 
good and gave it unto a young man ; and he basted to dress it. 

8 And he took butter, and milk, and the calf which he had dress- 
ed, and set it before them ; audhe stood by them under the tree, and 
they did eat. 

9 And they said unto him. Where is Sarah thy wife ? And he 
said, Behold, in the tent. 

10 And he said, I will certainly return unto thee according to the 
time of life ; and lo, Sarah thy*wife shall have a son. **^{Vide Geneses, 
Chap. XVllI.jt 


LECTURE IV. 

THE HYMNS OP THE VEDAS, (4.) 

Tn this lecture, I propose to deal with the 50^/i Sukta of the first 
Ashtaka of the Rig-veda, whose translation as well as remarks thereupon 
by Monier Williams, 1 subjoin herewith. Says Monier Williams : — 

The next deity is Surya, the snn * who, with reference to the 
variety of his functions, has various names — such as Savitri, Aryaraan^ 
Mitra, Yaruna, Pushan, sometimes ranking as distinct deities of the 
celestial sphere. As already explained, he is associated in the minds 
of Yedic worshippers with fire, ana is frequently described ae^ sitting 
in a chariat drawn by seven ruddy horses (representing the seven days 
of the week), preceded by the Dawn. Here is an example of a hymn 
(Rigveda I, 50) addressed to this deity, translated almost literally : — 


fThe rest of tlie criticism is misslcg.—ED. 

* Yaska makes Indra, Agni and Sorya, the YfiUk Triid of gods. 
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Behold jihe rays of dawn like hf*ralds, load 
The Sun, thilt men may see the great alT?nowing god. 

The stare slink off like thievei rn bempivny with Nigfft, 

Before the all-seeing eye, whose beards reveal his pr^e^shace, 
Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation. 

With speed, beyond the ken of mortals, thou, 0 Sun, 

Dost ever travel on, conspiOuons to all. 

Thou doat create the light, and with it dost illume 
The universe entire ; thou ri seat in the sight 

Of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuna I thy piercing jglance doth scan, 

111 quick succession all this stirring, active world, 

And penetrateth too the broad ethereal space', 

Measnring Our days and nights and spying opt all creatures. 
Surya. with flaming looks, clear-sighted god of day. 

Thy seven ruddy mares bear- on thy rushing oar. * 

With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot, 
Onward thou dost advance. To thy refulgent orb. 

Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light. 

Would we ascend, 0 Sun, thou god among the gods.'^ 

Id this paragraph Mouier Williams asserts : — 

(i) That Surya, the sun, was woi*shipped as a deity under different 
names, Savitri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna and Pusliun. 

(li) That in the minds of Vedic worshippers Surya was associated 
with Fire. 

(iii) That Surya is described as sitting in a chariot drawn by 
seven ruddy horses preceded by the dawn. 

(iv) That these ruddy horses represent the seven days of the 

week. • 

Monier Williams subjoins an almost literal translation of the 50tli 
Sukta of the Isb Ashtaka of the Rigveda, which has been mentioned 
before. 

I need not say that Pushan, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman and Savitri 
are only other names of the same Surya, and that Agni is also another 
name for it, but unlike Williams they are not the different names 
under which Surya, the sun, was worshipped. Surya is rather the God 

of the Universe He is the Universal Spirit 

that pervades the whole animate and inanimate creation. 

The Sapta harila are not the seven ruddy horses of the sun that 
pull his chariot, nor has the sun any chariot. The Sapta harita are the 
seven rays as shall. appear further on.. The vatha means this sublime^ 
universe. The seven days of the week are not the seven harUa$, But 
the value of William’s translation will appear better after the true 
tranalatiou is given. 

I shall now proceed with my explanation of each one of the Mantraa 
giving Moni'er William’s translation of the lame, so that both might 
appear side by side m a position fit to be compared. 
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. . . * tfer essentials within the very interior of every 

liviM soul. 

Compare with the above the Monier William’s tvanalation of the 
same (3rd) mantra. Says he : — 

“('The Sun), whose beams reveal his presence. 

Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation.” 

In vain do we seek for that purity of meaning, that snbliraity of 
thought, that absorbing importance of the subjoot of matter, in Williams' 

translation of the Mantra. VEfif, to William’s scholarly mind, means 

“ nation after nation.” The Ketavah and Agnayah become beams and 
brilliant flames. In vain do the philologists of the West try to 
distort the sense of Vedic Mantras, and to make it correspond with 
the records of a primitive, comparatively savage and mythological 
age. I say, in vain, do these so-called scholars of oriental languages 
try to interpret the Vedic records according to the light of their 
brain-bred, 1 mean, fancy-bred science, philology. For, all philologies, 
scholarships and learnings melt away like ice before the concentrated 
penetrative, heat-pouring potent beams of truth. f 

We come now to the 5th Mantra of this Sukts, with Monier William’s 

characteristic translation “ Thou (the sun) risest in the sight 

of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven.” Can Williams ever be 
said to understand the meanings of Vedic Mantras, or specifically, say of 
this Mantra? Where is his conception of Vedio mythologies? Where 
is his keen Christian sense which smells of element-worship in the 
Vedas I Has it gone so wrong as to incapacitate him even from 
understanding the simplest things ; The sun never rises at once in 
the sight of all the race of men ; bub poor ignorant superstitious 
Vedio worshippers might have imagined so, but can even au idiot, a 
Eulu savage, that has not e^en the millionth part of the experience 
that Williams has — can he, even he imagine the sun to rise in tho 
sight of all the host of Heaven — be means the starry fermament. Ko! 
Expressad in the language of a savage the sun simply blinds the 
glittering sights of the starry host of the Heaven. It simply blows 
the night-gems, the stars, into a flue powder of nothingness and 
oblivion. But it never rises in the sight of all the host of 
Heaven, for, as it rises, the stars get blinded and shrink into nothing- 
ness. wWce, then, the mistake into which Monier Williams has * 
stepped ? Clearly it is thus. Williams translates into the starry 

host of Heaven. He has, forgotten his translation of deva into gods 
and deities. But here means all the host of Heaven. Monier 

Williams’ memory further slips the words of the Mantra , 

It seoros that the Vedio poet had put this unmeaning phrase here only 


* Mannscript missing, 

tFor Pandifc Guru Datta’s translation of 4th Mantra sae pp. 30-32 of Terminology of 
the Feias and European soholai^. 
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to keep ap the poetical metre ! Bat another ^A.piii.ii^tiou is possible. 
Williams was so much occupied with all the host of Heaven that at 
the son rose, with the host o£ Heaven, departid his memory o£ this 
phrase also. Hence the the vacuum in his translation. 

We have said that God is the canso of this panorama of the 
universe. Is He not fit to be worshipped ? He who undoubtedly lives 

in ns, mortal men, and in the hearts oi the wise 

the materiel objects of creation. He who lives by actually residing 
in the interior of every thing and being gs^f^^yes He is the most fit 

object of our worship. In worshipping Him, we do not worship a mere 
phantora-pfcture, we do not worship a distant being or existence, bnt 
the ever-present, omniscient living God. It is no worship of 
Christ, one, who, if Bible gossip be true, lived and died some 1900 
years ago, who is now no more among us, who lived in »)udea and 
Jerusalem, not in India or America, who lived among the Hebrews, not 
among the Ary as and the American Indians, and in spite of all this, 
who only lived, but does not live as he did once in human form, in 
flesh and blood. Christ-days are gone, but God-days are ever alive. 
Compared with the pure and sublime faith of the Vedas, which is also 
the faith of the Aryas, compared with the worship of the living divinity 
in us, Christianity is but a very crude form of Idolatry. Further 
more the Vedas enjoiu a divinity worship not in solemn words aud 
amid congregation, in sky piercing churches and “ farces of friuticsa 
prayer,^’ but in the living temple of human heart, a worship which 
consists only in the realisation on earth and hereafter of that Universal 

bliss, that reigni calmly everywhere, fsfW *^1$. 

I talk of no production of my imagination when 1 s^enk of the 
worship of God in the living tefeple of the human heart, i'his alono 
is the true worship. It conducts itself as naturally and silently aa 
the fragrance of flowers. It requires no set formulae of the ohurclms, 
no Bhajans aud Sangit-mdlas of his or her composition. True worship 
is an undisturbed mind, a virtuous life perpetual j bays Krishna 

residence of God is in the 

innermost heart of man.” Let me supplement this idea with quotations 
from the Vedas and the Upanishats. « 

Any place where the mind of man can bo undisturbed is suitable 
for tbe worship of the Supreme Being." 

“ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; the ignorant think they 
reside in wood, bricks and stones; men of more extended knowledge 
seek them iu celestial orbs ; but wise men worship the Universal Spul. 

“There is One living and true God. everlasting, without parts or 
passions ; of infinite power, wisdom, and goodoess ; the Maker and 
Preeerrer of all thinjfs. 
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** That SpSt;;^,^ho is distinct from matter and from all beings con- 
tained in matterTB^ribV various. He is one and He is beyond descrip- 
tion ; whose glory is so great that there can be no image of him. He is 
the Incomprehensible Spirit, who illaroinates all and delights all ; 
from whom all proceed, by whom they live after they are born j nothing 
bat the Supreme Being should be adored by a wise man.’’ 

** Through strict veracity, uniform control of the mind and senses, 
abstinence from sexual indulgence and ideas derived from spiritiiHl 
teachers, man should approach God, who, full of glory and perfection, 
works in the heart, and to whom only votaries freed from passion and 
desire can approximate.^’ 

Let me not multiply quotations in proof of my position. But rather, 
let us, like sincere devotees the truth confess that formal cougro* 
gational worship is quite informal, and that, worship, and true worship, 
is never offered in words, not at all in pathetic, tear shedding sermons. 
The only true worship that Vedas enjoin and which we also should 
learn to conduct is the practice of strict veracity, of uniform control of 
mind and senses, of abstinence from sexual indulgence, of learning 
lessons from spiritual teachers, and of freedom from passion and desire. 

This, then, is, in brief, the Vedio Worship. Contrast with it, if you 
please, the worships of the whole religious world. This worship alone 
can lead us to the realization of pure divine wisdom. No other can. 

For, the light, the intelligent light that shines through the 

world and through men, that witnesses all our actions 

regulates the phenomena of the material spheres is the 

light that can lead us to wisdom and purity 11 Lot it be 

understood, then, that none Vho has not learnt to condnot this true 
worship of the Universal Soul, can ever attain to purity and wisdom. 
This is the true mode of worship, for, thTs exactly is the sense of the 
6th Mantra of the 50th Snkta of Rig Veda which runs thus; — 

aiJrt i irraftr i ii < ii 




EVIDENCES 

or 

THE HUMAN SPIEIT, 

tw ff 5SJT, %n, inm, wfimr, h^ht, 

Mtil. OfHWfW II », t II 

Yet the kumon spirit it is that sees^ feeU^ hears^ smells, tastes, wills, 
knows, does and understands everything. The human spirit is the real con- 
icioM/Tnan.—Prasliua Upanishat, iv, 9. 

How painful is ignorance, F^tanpili says that ijjnorance is the only 
soil where evils can grow and germinate. * And so it is. All the evil 
of this world is the result of misdirection of natural forces, ultimately 
traceable to ignorance. Nowhere is ignorance, however, so bayeful as 
when it appertains to the ignorance of one's own self. Under the 
stunning effect of ignorance people imagine themselves to be deprived 
of their own vital essence. And the so-called theologies of the world, 
no less than the materialistic objective externalism of the day, are 
busy in propagating scepticism, and even downright nihilism, on the 
subject. As a matter of fact, more is due in this direction to the 
pious teachings of the so-called religious world than to the sinoero and 
logically-arrived at convictions of philosophers and scientific men. The 
conclusions arrived at by sincere investigators and unprejudiced, 
unbiased reasoners, are, at the worst, only doubtful and fluctuating. 
They terminate in the confession of a mystery, or of some indefinite 
relation between mind and body. But our wise theologians of all 
religions go further. Theii^assertions are positive, dogmatic, and leave 
no room for doubt. The pious missionary, who believes in the perfect- 
ed political religion of the welteyn world, i.e., popular Christianity 
refined, returns this unequivocal answer to the qnery, What is human 
spirit ? And the Lord God formed man (Adam ?) of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man be- 
came a living soul.”t Mahomet's doctrine oi NafakJU Fih, as 

given in the Qoran, is but a reiteration of the same, an echo of the 
biblical account in every sense. Thus is the grand problem of life and 
death solved by the Mahoraedan and Christian worlds alike ; and thus 
is the human spirit declared to be a mere brpath. Faithful to the 
instincts of his atheistic Christian land, poetdaureate Tennyson thus puts 
the answer in the mouth of personified Nature:— 

** Thou makest tbiue appeal to me : 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit does but mean the breath ; 

I know no more." t 

* Yoga apborUm, ii, 4 . 
f Geneiif, ii, 7. 
t In Memoriaul, 56, 2. 
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Not only is tho hamati spirit, then, deprived of his proper fanotions 
and powers, bat even soared oat o£ existence. Apart from the absur- 
dity of the supposition, for, the Great Eternal Being roast have becoroo 
almost tired— so as to require rest ou every seventh day — of so con- 
stantly blowing out of his exhausting lungs breaths of vital fire to 
keep alive so many millions of millions of millions of living beings, 
inhabiting tho innumerable worlds occupying the infinite space, the 
doctrine is in itself highly pernicious and misleading. For, what can 
be more pernicious than this, that a human being should be declared to 
be a void, a phantom, a breath, and no more. 

Once admit that the human spirit is not a substance or an entity 
as real as palpable matter, (nay more so) j once admit, like Buddhas, 
that human life is but an evanescent spark, passing off like«a transient 
meteor in the sky ; or, like Christians, that it is a mere breath ; or, 
like modern subjective evolutioutsts, that ' spirit ’ is only a conception 
inherited by the civilized races from their savage progenitors who 
formed it, misled by the delusive phenomena of dreams wherein a 
savage is represented to dream a friend coming and talking to him, 
whereas on awakening, he finds that the friend is nowhere, thus giving 
to the savage a notion, that every human being must have got a cor- 
responding invisible second self, that appears in dreams, but is not 
tangible; once admit the airy nothingness of the human spirit, and 
down goes with it the whole fabric of all religion and morality. Can 
supernatural Christianity, with its gratis scheme of salvation, be based 
upon this sand- foundation of spirit-notion ? 0 vain Christian ! wipe 

off your theology and your sohetne of salvation, for, there is no human 
spirit to be saved. That which you would save, is but a phantom, a 
mere breath. It is no substantiality. And ye MahomedansI get 
rid of your doctrine of prophetic interposition, for, interposition will 
only save a phantom that has already disajfpeared, or would, perhaps, 
be destroyed the next moment. And all ye, who believe in the genera- 
tion* of human spirit, iu its creation out of nothing by the flat 
of the Deity, understand that what sprang into existence out of 
nothing will fall back into the chaos out of which it sprang, and be 
resolved into nothing ! 

This superstition, or misimpression of the non-entity of spirit, is not 
confined to the primary strata of religion alone. It has begun to 
permeate through the civilized world, till it has reached the margin of 
* scientific speculation.’ 

* Tho mechanical theory of the universe undertakes not only to 
aecount for all physical phenomena by describing them as variances in 
the structure or configuration of material systems, ’ but strives even to 
apprehend all vital and physiological phenomena by reducing them to 
the elements of mass and motion. Thus, Wundt, speaking of physio*' 
logy, says,** The view that has now become dominant (in physiology), 
and is ordinarily designated as the mechanical or physical view, has 


• ** Generation, progrees and eternal existence are the oharaoterietice of soul.'* Brahino 
Samaj Tract, Saddharma Sdtram, ** translated by Navina Qkandra Eai, Chapter llli 

Sutra, 85. 
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its origin m tho canml conception long prevalent in the hindmil 
departments of natural soienoe, which regards nature as a sini,!# 
?cbain of causes and effects wherein the ultimate Ians of causa] aotmna 
are the laws of mechanics. Physiology thus appears as a branch of 
applied physics, its problem being a reduction of vital phenomena to 
general physical laws, and thus ultimately to the fnndatnental laws 
of Mechanics." Again, says Professor Haeckel in clearer terms 

“ The general theory of evolution assumes that in nature there 

is a great, unital, continuous and everlasting process of dereloomoent 
and that all natural phenomena, wUhont exception, /row the motion of 
the celestial bodies atid the fall of the rolling stone up to the acowth or 
the plant and the consciousness of man, are subject to the same «eat law 
of oansation— that they are nitimately to be reduced to atomic 
mechanics.’* Not this alone, hot Haeckel further declares that this 
theory'Mstheonlyscientifiotheorywhjoh affords a rational explana- 
tion of the nniverse, and satisfies the craving of the intellect for 
causal connections, inasmuch as it links all the phenomena of nature 
as parts of a great unital process of development and as a series of 
meohauical causes and effects." • V7orking under the charms of this 
mechanical theory of the nniverse. Dr. Bttohner, in his “ Matter and 
Porco, ” denies even existence to psychology or subjective philoosophv 
Many regard matter and its chemical workings as sufificient to account 
for all force and all mind. The notion of personality, immortality or 
independence of matter is again discarded by some as superstitious and 
absurd. Ibus it is with philosophers and scientific men, who live from 
lay to night in dread of utter annihilation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such material iara has long prevailed 
md even now prevails in the strongholds of Science and Eeligion in 
iyostern countries, it is remarkable to note that there have beeu from 
ime to time men who have fearlessly explored the regions of nature 
md made attempts at uaderstaudiog and stating the bare truth. 

Deep researches in physiology have revealed the fact that the 
luman organisation is endowed with a aelf-oouservative energy. And 
diysioians and medical men in different ages have come to the oonolu- 
jion, on the basis of their medical experience with the sick and the 
iiseased, that there is in the human organisation a self-healing power 
^hich goes to restore the sick and throw off disease, and that medicines 
fe only aids to this healing power. Thus, Von Helinent was obliged 
0 recognise a principle which he called “ Aroheus,*' and regarded il 
s independent of inert and passive matter— a pjiociple that presided 
ver all diseases and inspired the proper medicines with vitality enough 
oheal or to restore. The same principle was called by Stahl 
ud was regarded as supplying losses and repairing injuries, besidee 
reroomiDg diseases. The same principle was called by Why tt “ the 
mtient principle.'* It was differootly styled by Dr. Cullen, who 
^ , it the “pts med/catriaj no^urae by Dr. Brown, who called it the 
; by Dr. Darwin, who named it ^^Semorial energy;'* by Rush, 


* Stallo’i^Concepts of Modern Phjsicf, pp* 19 — 20 , 
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who called it ^'occidt cdute'^hf BroctaaiB, wlio called it ^^vUal ehemutty' ; 
and by Hooper, who calls ifc the ‘‘utW principle^' Living power, 
Conservative forb#*, Boonomy of hnman natnre. and Powers of life, 
these and many such othere have been the uames by which the same 
principle has been called. 

Whereas physicians and medical men have proceeded on the one 
side to approach the belief in a vital principle, theoretic speculation on 
biology has advanced far enough to probe the question of the genesis of 
life. And honest investigators and sincere writers have been compelled 
to recognize that, “life, however, may also be considered as a aauie, since 
amongst the phenomena presented by all living beings, there are some 
which cannot be referred to the motion of known physical or chemical 
laws, and which, therefore, temporarily, at any late, we^must term 
'‘vital. 

It lias also been maintained that there is a plastic onrbon-oompound, 
called protoplasm, composed of four inseparable elements— Carbon, 
Oitygen Hydrogen and Nitrogen,— which is the physical basis of life, 
and oon%qaently very often the doctrine of organisation-genesis of 
life has been urged. Bat to do justioo to this physical basis of life, 
it mtist be remarlted that although the presence of these tour elements 
apparently fixes it as a physical basis, yet, that it possesses always 
a definite composition, is very mnoK doubted. “It has not yet been 
shown that the living matter, which we designate by the convenient 
term of 'protoplasm,' has universally and in all ca'^es a constant and 
uhdeviating chemical composition; and indeed there is reason to 
believe that this is not the oase.”! Furthermore, in consideration of 
the vital phenomena presented by the lowest animals, scientific 
anthoritios have been obliged to confess that organisation is not an 
iiitrihsio and indispensably condition of vital phenomena. Speaking 
of AmoSbn. remarks Professor Nicholson, “This animalcnle, which is 
structurally little more than a mobile^ lump of semi-fluid protoplasm, 
digests as perfectly— as far as the result itself is concerned— as dws 
the most highly organized animal with tho most complex digestive 
apparatus. It takes food into its interior, it digests it without the 
presence of a single organ for the purpose; and, still more, it possesses 
that inexplicable selective power by which it assimilates oat of its food 
such constituents as it needs, whilst it rejects the remainder. In the 
present state of onv knowledge, therefore, we must conclude that even 
in the process of digestion, ns exhibited in the A.mo^a, there is 
sdraething that is 001^ , merely physical or chemical. Similarly any 
organism, when just dead, consists of the sams protoplasni as before, 
in the same form, and with the same arrangements; bat it has most 
unquestionably lost a thing by which all its Properties and actions 
were modified , and some of them were produced. What that something 
is. we do not know, and perhaps never shall know; and it is possible, 
though highly improbable, that future discoveries may demonstrate 
tliat it is merely a subtle modification of some p hysical force 

• Nicholson’s Msimal of Ztology. 6th Edition, psgo 7. 

t Ihid, pftjfo 9, note. 
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It appeiiT»i namelfi in the highest dogvoe probable, that every 
vital aotion has in it something which is not merely physical and 
chemical, bat which is conditioned by an anknown force, higher in its 
nature and distinct in kind as compared with all other forces. The 
presence of this vital ** force ” may be recognized even in the simplest 
phenomena of nntrition ; and no attempt even has hitherto been made 
to explain the phenomena of reprodnction by the working of any 
known physical or chemical force.”* 

Speakii^ of the same, Professor Enxley remarks :— ** It seems 
difficult to imagine a state of organisation lower than that of Gregarinida^ 
and yet many of the Rhizopoda are still simpler. Nor is there any 
group of the animal kingdom whioh more admirably illnstrates a very 
well-founded doctrine, and one which was often advocated by John 
Hunter, that life is the cause and not the consequence of organisation, 
for, in these lowest forms of animal* life there is absolutely nothing 
worthy of the name of organisation to be discovered by the miorosoopist 
though assisted by the beautiful instruments that are now oon^structed. 
In the substance of many of these creatures, nothing is to be disoovered 
but a mass of jolly, whioh might be represented by a little particle of 
thin glue. Not that it corresponds with the latter in oomposition, but 
it has that texture and sort of aspect 3 it is structureless and organless, 
and without definitely formed parts. Nevertheless, it possesses all the 
essential properties ^nd characters of vitality : it is produced from a 
body like iteelf, it is capable of assimilating nourishment and of 
exerting movements. Nay, more, it can produce a shell, a straoture, 
in many oases, of extraordinary complexity and moat singular beauty. 

“ That this particle of jelly is capable of guiding physical forces, in 
such a manner as to givo rise to those exquisite and almost mathemati* 
cally arranged structures— being itself structareless and without 
permanent distinction or separation of parts— is, to my mind, a /act of 
the profoundeH significance,^'^ • 

The irresistible conclusion to whioh tho above leads, and which 
Haeckel also holds, is that ” the forms of their organisms and of their 
organs result entirely from their life.” It is clear, then, that by whatso- 
ever name it may be called, li/Cf vital principle^ organising principle^ occult 
cause^ sensorial energy ^ vis medicatrix naturce^ anima^ or so many other 
names, modern scientific world has come face to face with a 
dynamic physiological realil>y which they call life. It is no more a 
mere breath, a mere phantom, or a mere product of organisation. It 
is rather a subtle^ refined^ invisible^ dynamic mhstance^ a reality that 
builds up the organisation, causes growth, vitality, and motion, repairs 
injuries, makes up losses, feeds, feels, is sentient, originates actions, 
^resists, overcomes and cures diseases. This is the irresistible conolusion 
to which physiological researches have led sincere investigators and philo- 
sophers in westerp countries. Thus it is that they have been compelled 


• Nicholson's Zoology, 6th Edition, pp. 12—13. , , , 

t An introdaction to the classifications of animals, by Thomas Henty Hailey, 
London, 18^, pp. 10—11. 
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(0 a (oaH ii uatei^lal if if will please jeu), yet^ a reality^ 

Which the anoieot philosophers of the east styled Atma (isfiTIIT). 

If we have , purposely avoided meatieelng aaoieot eastern aathoritiaa 
on the subjeotf ii is for the plain reason that India of the ;^6sent day 
derives its intellectual activity^ faith, belief and conviction Tnainly 
from civilised occidental England. Had we, in the very beginning, 
culled evidence from ancient ^nskrit authors jnst to prove these very 
positions literally, there is no doubt that these remarks even would have 
been nnbesitatingly prenounoed as superstitions, whimsioa), unscientific 
and old-grown ; although, even after the best evidence frcwn western 
authors on the subject has been collected, there is not to be found 
that systematic, exhaustive enumeration of evidence which is the 
characteristic of -a settled 'or decided opinion. 

To come, however, to the proper subject, Evidences of the Hnman 
Spirit ** from the standpoint of Vaisheshika philosophy. As already 
pointed oat, the ancient philosophers of Aryavarta styled this vital 
principle* Atma. It is to be remembered that Atma is one of the nine 
drav^as of 'the Vaisheshika philosophers. A dravya^ in Vaisheshika 
philosophy, is something in which attributes and actions inhere,* or 
what in English philosophy would be called a substance, or better still, a 
suhsiratumy or a nowm^non. It ia clear, then, that Atma is a reality, one 
of the nine nonmena of the universe, a anbstanc^ in which attributes 
and actions inhere. 

Let us, therefore, divest ourselves of our previous notions concerning 
the human spirit, so that we may the better understand its nature, 
according to this philosephy. English metaphysicians having generally 
regarded the human spirit as an immaterial nothing something, have 
been unable to offer any explanation as to how the mind knows the 
external universe and acts on it. Regarding the human mind, as they 
did, as altogether immaterial, f>, as divested of all the properties of 
matter, even of the substantiality and Extension or space-occupation of 
matter, they found their intellects compelled to halt, when the problem 
of the cognition of the external world was presented to them. In vain, 
did they attempt to solve the problem by referring cognitions to 
impressions of external matter, or to correspondences produced by the 
Divine energy; for the problem still remained the same* 

A soft, plastic melting bar of wax is taken, spread upon a surface, 
and a hard, rigid, solid, carved design imprintea upon it. The wax 
easily takes the design .upon it. This is the impression on the wax. 
It Was similarly nrg^ that external objects which are material, cannot 
be perceived by the altogether immaterial spirit directly, for we cannot 
oon^ive o? any action between things that have no ^properties in 
pommon, for instance, such as mind and matter— mind, which is almost 
altogether ideal, invisible, impalpable, phantom-like airy nothing ; and 
matter, which is independently existing, external, real, visible, tangible 
and perceptible. It was, therefore, .asserted that what takes place in the 
perception of things is this : — The sensorinm first takes the impression of 

II TaiahMhika, Sutra 1 . i. IS. 
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things external, a^d it |a ibis impr^siom in the Mnaaritim wbioh in 
ultim^y perociv^ by the spirit Bat this does not solve the proWem. 
For, if thi sensonam Ukes the impression of obioots extewat.ltowever 
soft plastic and liqaidous the lensorinm may be, it mast be yet material ; 
for, no matter what the sabstsmoe may be, a material enbetance can only 
leare impresuens on a matmial something* The eensorium, therefore, 
mast be itself material, if it can be impressed by external matter at 
all. If, then, the sensorinm itself be material, as we are compelled to 
believe it is, the problem has not been solved ; for, the difficulty still 
remains as to bow the altogether immaterial mind can peroeive the 
material and therefore external impressions on the sensorinm. 

Some philosophers have mainUined that Divine interposition is the 
only means of getti^ng rid of this difficulty. They, therefore, theoriae 
that the Divine Being the spirit oi God, through omnipotence, works 
out the material phenomena of nature in the physical external world 
on one hand, and corresponding internal mental changes directly in the 
world of mind, on the others that thus, we are every moment oonscions, 
not of matter and material phenomena, but of corresponding •mental 
phenomena, existing independently by the direct working of the Divine 
Will. ^ It is needless to say that this theory, instead of explaining tho 
cognition of the external world, outs short the Gordian knot by utterly 
denying the very existence of any such cognition at all. It not only 
robs us of our cognjtion, but robs ns of the very external world itself 
for, if we bo not conscious of the external world, but of mental changes 
only, say. correspondingly worked out by Divine interposition, what 
proof have we that any such external world exists. 

This difficulty of explaining the cognition of the external world 
becomes augmented still further, when we come to consider the parallel 
^d correlate question of the action of the human spirit upon matter. 
Here may lie a heavy mass of iron, say, 2*0 seers in weight. At the 
command of the spirit, the arm rises, and the weight is lifted up Here 
IS another mystery to be ex^ained. How can the altogether im- 
material spirit lift up the altogether material and external weight of 
twenty seers? Ileplies the impatient reader, the weight is moved in 
consequence of tho movement of the hand. But, who moved the equally 
material hand? One may go a step further and say that the feat 
was accomplished by a regular contraction of tho muscles, but the 
muscles are material still, aud the question still remains, who contract- 
ed the muscles? Here the vain physiologist may say that there passed a 
nervous ourreut from the brain and straight contracted the muscles. 
Hut the question still flatters before the mind, what stimulated the 
nervous currents? Tm answer, the will of the spirit. Aud here lies 
the quest ion of questious, how could the immaterial spirit stimulate, 
by his iinxma^rki wiU^ the solid, white, fibrous, silvery material nerves 
Jo yield ap their nervous fluid and contract the muscles? It is plain, 
then, that there can be no escape from the final riddle .* and whence 
tms riddle ? G|ear]y enough from the preconceived erroneous notion 
hat the spirit is ihu altogether imimUerial airy nothing, phantom like, 
or breathly sometking. 
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(nn^llT)* Humaa spiril, it al leatl at good a tubslaoioe at mallet, at 
good a noomenon or sabtlralom at didtoarj external objects are pottets- 
ed of, and it will be plear how snbslanoe can act npoa snbslande or 
be impvetted by tubtlance* This peodliar tnbtlanoe, Mrita, it the seal 
of two grand maoifettationt, the volnnlary and the inrolnnlary. The 
volantary or conaoiont fnncliont of Atmd are the fanotions ealled 
Oognition, feeling and will : also called Buddhi — oonscionsnest, tukha’^ 
feeling of pleatttre, dukha — feeling of pain, tcAc^/id-^desire, dweiha^^ 
repalaion, and proyatna— ^oonfioioae exertion. These voluntary fnnc« 
lions of the spirit have formed the basit of diBonasiont of all metaphy- 
tioians who have ignorantly or wilfully neglected the treatment of the 
other set of functions — pranapana or respiration, nim£shonimiha or 
niotitation, jimna or physiologic building and animation, manas or 
sensation, gdti or movement, indriya or activity of the senses, and 
antaraotiirara or organic feelings. The result of the separation of these 
two sets of the functions of the spirit has been that schools of metaphy- 
sicians <and scientific men have been set up in conflict with each other, 
both denying the substantiality of the spirit. The metaphysicians deny 
the substantiality of the spirit, evidently on the ground that sensations, 
feelings, wills, desires and ideas, perceptions and cognitions have no 
independent existence of their own, but seem to bo manifested only in 
organised structure. There is besides a tendency, among metaphysi- 
cians, to regard whatsoever is internal or mental tis imaginery or as 
phenomenal but not as real or sabstantial. Henoe, dealing as they do, 
with the departments of cognition, feeliug and will, they regard the 
mind no more real than its phenomena. Had they also i^ecognised the 
involuntary functions of the spirit, they would have readily prooeived 
that the real something which produces such tangible, real phenomena 
as the building up of structures or the animation of organism, or which 
produces motion and the co-ordination of motion, is the reality that 
^ntiently feels, knows and wills. « 

On the other hand, the soientiflo world has been prone to deny 
substantiality to spirit from the opposite ground that their external 
phenomenal researches into the fanotions of organisms oonld only 
reveal to them, at their best, the involuntary potencies of the spirit 
and this could not otherwise happen. For, the whole material world, 
from the psyohologioal point of view, is merely objeotive existence. 
The human spirit is the only substance that is both objective and 
subjective at the same time. The scientific world, owing to its material* 
ism and the deep seated tendency of only depending^ on sense 
testimony, have only sought the objeotive side of the human spirit, 
and have therefore landed themselves into a nihilism which denies 
the eubjective side of the human spirit* Not finding the involuntary, 
teudenoies of the spirit anywhere cut^^ide of organic matter, for, then, 
they would not bo manifest, they have denied to oonsciousness an 
independent substratum. For, it is to them more agreeable and 
uniform to regard life also as one of the foroea, and since consciona- 
a^sB has no plaoe in thin list of forces, it must be the appearent» 
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The tolloving !■ » roagh anil ajmoat litetal tra&alatioa of the 
aMvepattage;— 

“The -next eabstanra is oalled Atmi, as it is endowed with the 
propeHy ot oironlating ittolf freely in the organitm. On aoootmt of 
its being a refined and subtle entity, it is impercsptibU by the senses j 
and, hence, its existence has to be inferred from the harraonions 
play displayed by such instrumental organa as the eye, the ear, Ac.; 
for, -it cannot be doubted that the organs are merely the instruments 
which, like all other machinery, require an agent to work them np. 
When, besides, the nature of sounds, colours, tastes, &o., is well 
admitted to be cognizable, the existence of a cognizing being is a natural 
inference. This cognizing being cannot be the body, the organs,* 
or the mana^ti the soul or spiritual body, for they are not 
Sndowedc with oonsoiousneas. The body is not endowed with 
oonsoionsuess, beoanse it is the product of composition of dead, 
inert and altogether nnoonscious elements and atoms of matter, 
jnst as such common objects as the pitcher, &o., are devoid of 
donsciousness. Bub, farther, the body is not the coosoious being, 
because if consciousness were really due to the body, the body 
would not be unoohsoious after death; which is not so. Nor are the 
organs the conscious entities; becaase,/r^e/^, they are mere instruments, 
and, secondly, had it been so, their destruction would be always followed 

loss o! oonsoiousness, and their existence by the manifestation of 
oonsotousnesa, whereas both alternatives are wrong. Even when the 
eye gets deranged, coloured objects may not be perceived, but they can 
be remembered, so that consciousness in the state of after-memory still 
i^mains even on the derangement or destruction of an organ. Also, 
^heu the organs are all sound, couscionsaeas may not exist when the 
objects of perception are not presented ' to the organs. Hence, the 
organs are not the conscious entities. Nor is the manas (the spiritnal 
bemy) tho conscious being, for it is an instrument still, and were it not 
isa instfument in the hands of tho spirit, it would be possible for the 
spiritual body to be cognizant at one and the same time of more 
oonscions impressions than one, which is not so. Hence is clearly 
established the existence of a fourth entity other than the gross body, 
^ organs, and the manas, the spiritual body.’' 


Bjr the word * or^us * ie here meant the * Indriyaz ' or the eenses. The *Zndriyas * 
hre the invisible orga^ation of the spirit as distinot from the visible organs wherein 
these ^iritual organs or powers reside. 

t Man is viewed in ^nskrit philosophy as a compound of three entities : 1, the gross’ 
{diysloal body, called the Mula skarirai. 2, the i^iiitncU body, here oaBed the 
manaz. It is an organisation of life and sensation principles and is a fine im* 
perceptible intermediate connecting link between the gross material body ; and 3> the 
laternal spirit who is the tme 'mSn, the central reality that feeb, enjoys and is 
i»Bseiou8. One of the consequences flowing from this organization of the manaz is that 
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*«Th0prittUf inler^oe ta tbi^ luuutt sgirU h that ol a 

wntraliin^ ii^- Wli^ Wi0 ^rim, t^y il» tteilion of bia muaoalaip 
po^er, fearaa tbe rei&a of bofBoa tbafe pull fcba oavriage, oa ono aide 
or on the otbe^, thft oamagd ^^ya tba molioii, and forthwith rolla on 
to that aido. Kaw a aimilar taraing of tha activities of the body, 
called pravritti and nttfritci, #. a{>plioattOft to what is deemed 
pleasurable, and Tolantary withdrawal from whah is deemed patnfal, 
IS perceived to take place in oar bodies. Onr b^y is thus like a 
carriage ; the driver,' AtmAf regulating, by the reins he holds, at his 
will, the pratriWi and mm«i of the body. Oar second inference with 
respect to the human spirit is that of a blaohmith given constantly to 
force wind out of the bellows. The air that enters the Inngs gets 
ohemioally vitiated, and the il^ind constantly forces it out blowing it 
through his bellows, the lungs. Our third inference is from the 
natural nictation of the eye-lashes. Jdst as a juggler makes the puppef 
move at every pull of the wires^ so the tension of the proper nervM 
produced by the exertion of Atmd keeps the eye-lashos executing their 
movements. Our fourth inference is with respect to the spirit as an 
architect. An architect-master of the house soon builds np an edifice 
of his house, repairs a gone down ladder or a worn*np ceiling, and 
plasters or whitewash^ his dirty rooms. So does the architect— 
cause the growth of ^6 yet uudeveloped body, repairs its wonnds and 
its fractured or injujpd parts. Our fifth inference with respect to the 
Atmd is that of a child moving with a stick the spider from one corner 
of the room to the other. So does the Atmd move the spiritual body, 
with the curiosity of a child, from one corner (organ) of the body te 
the other. Our sixth inference is that of a spectator standing in the 
centre of a circular hall provided with windows on all sides, wheoafi 
see undisturbed, from his elevated position,, through proper windows, 
what goes on in each direction. A fruit is presented to the sense of 
sight. The oolonr only is seen, but the taste of it is soon remembered 
and outflows the saliva from the tongue in the luxuriance of delicious- 
ness. Besides, we infer the existence of a sabstratam from snofi 
attributes as pleasure, paiu, desire, hatred, will and knowledge. These 
attributes do not belong to the body or the organs. For, the e^ 
identifies itself with these attributes but not with the body or the 
organ. “Ifeel, I desire,** are true interpretations of oonscionsneiii 
but not that the body or the organs feel, desire or are oonsoions.** 

These attributes refer to a substance wherein they inhere, are 
not to be found in any and every substance, and are not cognizable^ by 
the outer senses. Hence they are the attributes of a third something, 
Atmd, The attributes of Atmd are knowledge, feeling of pleaturt, 
feeling of pain, desire, hatred, exertion, morality and immorality^^iaiji 
pressibility, number, magnitude, separate existence, connectibiUty^ hud 
separability. The first six attributes have been already dealt wi^ 
Morality and immorality are attributes of Atmd, for, the human tpirih 
is a responsible agent. The spirit is also impressible, for such impres- 
s^ouB alone cap be the cause of memory. The ego of each individual 
l^ing conscious of a dtSerenA set of enjoyments from the others, end 

I 
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Mttff unabla to presont to bk otmaoiooflnowi tbo atatei and fiBoUi:^ pf 
another individual, it ia blear that each human spirit haa a distinct 
entity and is therefore id itself a unit, r« e,, pbaaeasea the attribute 
^ number/’ As freely oiroutatin^f itself in the body, it baa magnitude. 
The feelings of pleasure and pain all rise in the spiritual bcdy, and 
the spirit is only oonsotous of them by its contact with the spiritual 
body and through it with the object of feeling. Henoe its attributes 
of oonneotibility and separability.’^ 

To illustrate the reasonings in the above mentioned passage 
Fifitlyt it should be pointed out that Atmd is there viewed as a 
fined and subtle entity, imperceptible by the senses. There exists a pre- 
judice against this view, which it wifi be well to clear out before pro- 
ceeding further. The prejudice is to disbelieve all that is invisible, Vm- 
perceptible or uncogfiUabte by the senses. This prejudice arises either from 
too superficial an experience, or from an exclusive devotion to material 
or physical pursuits and to purely experimental or empirical sciences, 
v^bere t!i!e faculties of observation are constantly in demand, but the 
faculties of reflection, imagination or abstraction are seldom, if ever, 
used. An intimate acquaintance, however, with the phenomena of these 
very sciences will prove that the true causes of these phenomena, and 
therefore the true realities, are always hidden, invisible and impercepti- 
ble. Take, for instance, the most familiar case Gravitation. Every 
particle of matter attracts every other particle of matter in the nniverse, 
with a force in proportion to the product of their mass.es, and in inverse 
ratio with the square of their distances. And this force the. scientific 
men term Gravitation. Observe the infinity of palpable effects which the 
operation of this single law or the working of this single force produces. 
Every thing, from the smallest atom to the most majestic sun, is under 
its control. Gravitation fs the parent of all phenomena of cosmic 
motions,— of the movement of planets in their orbits, of the movement of 
satellites round the planets, of the change of seasons, of the flight of 
comets, of the fall of meteors, tides and ebbs, and of eclipses. And yet, 
notwithstanding the palpability of its multifarious effects, is Gra- 
vitetion itself palpable, or is it a subtle, invisible, yet real force, 
existing in nature, and revealing its presence by the visible, 
palpable phenomenal effects it produces ? Or to take another 
ex^ple, electricity. What is this alUpervading substance ? No 
particle of matter is without it. Bxoiteable by friction, or induoeable 
by ittfluettce, it dwells within the interior of every material body, 
hidden and unperoeived®. When the electric current passes through 
the telegraph wires in the process of the message being transmitted, 
it passes unawares all the way long, leaving no palpable, visible 
effects do the wires ; but thd same invisible, hidden element makes 
iliblf felt in the receiving-station by the ringing of the alarum, the 
sharp clicking movement of the magnet, the motion of the dial, 
Or the jolting of the ink or the pencil. More mystetkiis still is the 
working of magnetism. There may lie a huge mass of iron, in the 
ehape of a horse-shoei S|irrounded by a long coil of shelWooVered 
copper wire ; and in its vicinity may lie huge jnasses of iron nailSi 
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f ins, hsmmers, Ao. Aj feft, tke msgio o! magnetism n not at work, 
n aO inatani, the carrent o! a strong battery is sent through the 
ooiK and the inert lifeless piece of horse*shoe becomes aliv^e with a 
strange energy. It ararioionsiy attracts the nails and the hammer^ 
the pins and every other iron around. There is no palpabU 

change in the iron of the horse-shoe. But, though unperoeived, it is 
now the playground of magnetism, which, though so potent in ite 
effects and manifestations, is itself subtle and invisible. 

It is clear, then, that the true causes of things are hidden, invisible' 
ag^Uimperceptible by the senses. Their effects, the phenomena, ero- 
ded by them alone, are visible or perceptible. The chief fallacy 
of reasoning in such cases, consists, in regarding the visible ana 
immediate piedia of action as oaases { wheroas, true canses are hidden,, 
and yet real and eternal. If the vital phenomena manifested by 
living organisms, and, above all, by ihan, have a cause at their basis, 
that cause must, of necessity, be hidden, invisible, and imperceptible by. 
the senses and consequently eternal. The subtle, invisiDle nature of 
Atmd, therefore, instead of being an objection against its existence, is,, 
in the true light of things, rather a proof corroborative, an essential, 
consequence of its existence. 

Viewed objectively J therefore, d^md can only be the subject of ^ 
inference. Now, ever^uferenCe pre-supposes two things, the something 
whose existence is to|be inferred, and the certain data from whiohr 
such existence is inferred, the ground of inference being some similarity, 
or resemblance, The great problem of inference really lies in deter-> 
raining which similarity or resemblance is to be deemed as . suffiQient< 
and which as insufficient for the purposes of such inference. Thu 
known datum or data, from which the unknown something is inferred, 
are called, in Sanskrit logic, the /myc, and *the something inferred 
is called the anumeya. With reference tO this question of infereUCo,' 
says Kdshyapa, the logician • 

otW iM n I n 

“ That alone is a valid datum for inference (/inya) which has, firs^ 
been known to co exist with the thing to be interred at some time^ 
or place, secondly^ is also known to be present wherever the like of 
the thing to be inferred exists, and, thirdlu^ to be absent whereyer 
the unlike of the thing to be ihierred exists. * To take, for instance, it 
concrete example. From the fall of the bardtaeter is inferred the 
decrease of the pressure of the air. Let us see if such an inference , 
&an be a valid inference. The fall of the baroraeiet is known, the 
decrease in the pressure is unknown. But we know, from a epeetfiA , 
experiment (t.r,, an experiment conducted at a particular 
place), that deorSa^ of pressure produces fall of barometer. TJiiij 
ittiais the first Condition. similar oases of the decrease 6t 

pressure, by whatsoever cause, are attended With the fall or ba^me- 
ter, but the third condition is not fulfilled. It is not true that where- 
ever there is no fall in the barometer, there is^no deorease of pf W* 
■are ; for, there may be an fall of barometery, although the pressure 




mfty Ibave decreased. The merotiry^ tkroHgli rise of temperature, ex- 
]^auded and became lighter. Had the same pressure ooutiuued, the 
ooluma<>£ mercury vrould have risen higher up, but the fall .of pressure 
compensated for the rise and left the mercury apparently where it was, 
Thethree canons of Kishyapa, therefore, conolusively prove that the 
fall ^ iihe barometer is not the ftnya of the decrease of pressure. 
Similar reasoning will show that the decrease in the weight of the 
superincumbent column of mercury is the linga (inference) of the 
decrease of pressure. 

Having shown, in general, what data are fit to be the grouhcl * .i 
inference, it remains to see upon what phenomena can the inference 
of the exiistenoe of Atmd be grounded. These phenomena must bear 
fome definite relation to Atmd, must be knovm to occur in some oases 
where the essential attributes of^d^md are found; and there should 
be no Atmd where these are not found. These phenomena are of two 
hinds ifirtUg, the working and activity of the bodily organs, and, 
secondly t the sensations of which one is cognisant. Hence, it is from 
these two classes of phenomena that the existence of Atmd can be 
pbjeotively inferred. For, consoiousness being the characteristic 
attribute of Atmd, some activities of bodily organs are not only known 
to be produced by the will of the conscious Attm, but there are other 
activities that are not produced by will but ar^invariably observed 
wherever there is consciousness ; and besides, un all oases of living 
iMdies dying, or inanimate objects, the organism or the object is devoid 
of the performance ol those functions. And so with respeot to 
sensations. 

Before proceeding, however, to a detailed enumeration of such 
pheuomeoa, it will be useful to review a theory that has so often 
b^n alleged against the independent existence of Atmd, and, in the 
minds of some unoriginal students, so ^constantly thrown its obstruc- 
tive feelers against the clear oompreheasion of the subject on the part 
of an honest inquirer. That theory is the mechanical theory. We 
sMl show how far the mechanical theory can render an explanation 
of consciousness. 

Leaving apart Atmd, man consists of three things, ihaHra, indriya, 
and mnnds, Sharlra, as Gautama defines it in his Sydya philosophy, 

1 ^0i framework of the 

body together with theVisible organs that are located in it. It is the 
fftotind-work of all activity, the seat of all senses and their sensations. 
The indriydi are the fine subtle entities, distinct from, but located in, 
the five visible organs of sense respectively, by virtue of each of which 

the AtmA obtains a distinct aud definite oonsoionsneas of each of the 

live sensations, smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. The indriydt 
are, accordingly, the invisible internal media of sensation for the per- 
ception of the spirit. That they are independent of the visible organs, 

SB not to be laughed*at. For, in many cases, the tympanic membrane, 
j i.1.. have been removed, leaving the 
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iiiiipea alone, miitUoat in|ariDg» tlie sense of hearibff. And so with 
ofehHr organs. Indeed, tlie fact of the senses being’ independent of the 
visible orgaad, instead of, in any way, ooniradiotiug oar experience, is 
BO clearly borne oat by hatoan experience that nnsophistioated 
reason never doubts it. For, ** daring the boors of pl^sioal 
repose, while the parts of the system are leorniting and repro- 
ducing new strength and energy, and while the organs of sense 
are closed to all external impressions, the mind, free from all obtr.u^ 
sivajtpd disturbing influences, makes imaginative exoacsions to differ- 
h^til^Iaces and contemplates different things in existence. It supposes 
it seea or hears ; while sometimes it. is arrested in its travels by the 
sound of beaatiful uuisio, or by various pleasing scenes wbioh it 
appears to ^enpy. Sometimes it supposes it walks, feels, tastes, ov 
suffers exoraoiating, pain. It also, appears to be irresistible in many 
places where it lisd no previous desire or intention to bo. During all 
of those peregrinattotis, the wave of sound, the reflection of light, 
the susceptibility of feeling, the pleasure of tasting are all suppORod 

to be enjoyed Tikis proves that there is an vUtrml nufdium 

of iensation by which the mind enjoys its capacity, as if the external 
were in connecliiou wit|i the world. It proves also that there is a 
medium, existing upom these nerves of sensation, independent both of 
internal and external fexcitin^ eansesJ** This medium of sansaiiou is the 
iWr^a. And, lastly? the soul or the mind, is a tfcird entity 

distinct from Atnwk* Says Gaatama. in his Nyaya pliilosophy^ 

l U U » “ existsace of. mawi#, the 
mind is established from the fact that one is only capable of attending 
to one thing at a timov ” It is said of a^Qreek philosopher thatho'waa 
engaged in solving a mathematical problem When, an army passed by, 
and he was altogether unconscious of it, till a soldier effaced the oirole^ 
the philosopher had drawn on dearth, a fact which alone disturbed 
the attention of the philosopher. Whnlr follo.wed may be left 
history. Was the movement of au army entirely noiseless ? Were- 
no sound waves propa^nted when the philosopher was sofving his 
mathematical problem ? Did not ihe waves enter the cavity of his 
ear and put to vibration the tympanic membrane, the delicately placed* 
stapes and tlie grain-fliled liquid in the intern a] labyrinths of ihe ear, 
in fact the invisible medium of sensakion upon the nerves, the indtiya f 
All this did take place, but the philosoplier was not attending to il 
There was iu tlm philosopher a tomething u^ch, when, engaged ia 
thinking (i.e., solving the problem), was not in contact with the iuternaf 
ear j a somHhing whose contact with one mdfiya or faculty preoladed 
its contact simnUaneoUtaly with another* Its contact with an indriygi 
hud therefore with an organ is what we call cUlention ;jta separakiota 
from this outs the o^s of connection, and the result is wbak we call 
ahient-nundidnese. Nor is this manae the conscious entity ; for, whedcee 
not know that all the ideas that oar experience has acqa iced for us lie 
for the most time in a latent registered state in the. brain, or, more 
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eor^eqily, in the manas^ but that each and any of them ia rtmimhmd 
>heneter It ie recalUd. 

We have seen what sharira, indnya and mana$ are. We ahall now 
famine whether any one of them is endowed with oonsciopsuess. 
iFor, if ^ barring /lima asidoi man consist of three subs tan ces, iharird^ 
rWrtya and manaSy and each of them be proved to be unconscious Of 
unfit to evolve oonsoiousness, no doubt would remain as to a fourth 
anbstanoe, Aim6k^ being the conscious entity. Firttly^ then, the $hqrira 
is not the oonsoioua entity, for, it is the product of tl^ oompositidn 
dead, inert and altogether unconscious elements and atoms of matter, 
and all bodies that are the producs of the composition of such parti- 
cles are themselves dead and inanimate. The whole world of inorganic 
obemieal cocnpounds, including watches, steam engines, &o., is an 
illustration of the principle. «or are the organic compounds an 
exception ’^to this law. So long as organic bodies are associated with 
a living germ, their manifestations remain very much modified and 
ohang^, but, when deserted by the enlivening principle, even organic 
structure fails to show any signs of vitality and oonsoionshess. To be 
clearer still, suppose the sliarira to be endowed with conscionsness. Let 
us in(}uire whether this oonscionsness be inhei&nt in the sharira^ or 
iaere accidental to it. ^ If inherent, the s/mrfrl should be conscious 
Sven after death, which is not so. If accidental, statement amounts 
;to saying tWht we must seek for some other Bnbstanoe besides the bpdy 
for oonscionsness. Nor are the indriyds the conscious entities, for, 
♦hey are. mere ipatruments reqpiring an agent to work them up. 
Besides, their presence is not necessarily attended witli oonsoiousness, 
M in the case of absent-mindedness y nor is their loss accompanied with 
jtpe loss of consciousness, lor, even when the eye is deranged or alto- 
^thej remoypd from the socket, coloured objects may be remembered in 
c^nsciQusness* Nor is the ^nana» the cpnsoious being, for, if it were 
go, it would bp directly conscious of every impression, pnd we should 
observe no snob rcstriotion in praotioe as the inability to cognise two 
(mpresaions at one and the same time. 

' A tittle redeotion and calm, sound reference to one^s own conscions- 
ll^sa Will convince every one of the entire distinotness of the Ego, Atmdt 
fpom Ibe body, its organs, functions, affections, and even sensations. 
Thera are two grand general principles which underlie the whole of the 
above reasoning. The first is the well-known and much abased 
fudobiple, emnikdo nihitfit. It is enunciated thus 

»nwfl ftwi w!: i 

What is not, never becomes something, and whatsoever ii, is never 
reduced to nothing. ** The wise men have fully measured the entire 
truth of . both these assertions. Prejudiced, sopbisticated, vioiooSi 
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igoofiiQi miads caaaol easily comprehend this,* This is the cardinal 
principle of nil soand philosophy. Creation is simply impossible* The 
principles of Nature only reveal formation. For, let ns for one moment 
suppose creation to be possible, and let something come oat of nothing. 
This very sapposition assumes that there is a nothing which can pP 9 ^ce 
something. Hence there are two kinds of nothing^ firstly, the otdiwvrg 
nothing from which nothing comes oat ; secondly, this piouliar nothing 
which gives rise to something. Now whatsoever has many kinds 4s. not 
noUmg but tomthing. Hence, ** nothing^ ** which is of two kindSf js not 
^tfifbing but something. Or, something can only arise out of mmeihing. 
The reverse of it is simply inoonoeivaole. The second principle, ^hm 
may be regarded as the corroiiary of this, is thus forinhlftted Ul 
Vaishesbikn philosophy ; — 

vz: \ t 

** The effect only reveals whatsoever pre-existed in the oanse* Nd 
new attribute can spring up. If these two principles were viTidly 
and constantly kept before the mind, one would be quite safe Ixem 
the attacks of unsound reasoning. But our materialists of modern 
times, who hold the i}ecbanical theory to be shffioient for explsibiug 
the phenomena of thtfuniverse, are not only content with forgettiog 
these two principles/ but openly and broadly contradiot these very 
innate conceptions *of the human mind. Says Charles ^adlangh,— 
^^Religionists seem to think that they avoid the difficulty, or turn it upon 
us, by propounding riddles. They anaivse the body, and, giving a list ift 
what they call elementary substances, they say : Can oxygen thibki Ojan 
carbon think ? Can nitrogen think ? and when they have triumphantly 
gone through the list, they add, that as none of these by itself can 
think, thought is not a result of matter buf a Quality of soul. Thii 
ireasoning at best only amounts to declaring : * We know what, body 
is, but we know nothing of soifi ; as we cannot understand bow .be^ 
which we do know can think, we therefore declare that it is scitl 
which we da not know that does think.^ There is a still greater fauU 
in tUi| theological reasoning in favour of the eoul, for, it assnntei, 
contrary to exp^ience, that no quality or result oaa be leund in. a 
given combination which is not also- diseoverablo in each' or any . of 
the modes, parts, atoms, or elements combined. Tet this is 
qh$uvd. Sugar tastes sweet, but neither carbon, .nor exygei^tnor 
hydrogen, separately tasted, exhibits sweetness ^ yet sugenja Ibe 
word by which yon describe a certain combinittioii . ^ . ciwbon,: oxygen 
and hydrogen. 1 contend that the word ** soul," in relatioii to hamaui 
vital, and mental phenomena, occupies an anal^one position to 
. which 0 ^ to 1^ ooeut)ied by sweb words at 'Vdemon, '^ ** genii* ^ 
'^nome,^* “fairy, “go<d«»” ia relation to general physical pheno* 
mena. , 


e Sffivi Dayinsodt : Satyirtts Prskithi, pags M, 3rd S^tlos. 
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It Ihit iboatid pkiloBopbj ? Does Chtrles Bradlangh think that ii 
khip loaNh^^pathetit caanat explain the phenomeiia ol cento ieutneaty. 
hit material atomt can ? Here is hit antwer 

The ability tn think it never found except an an ability of animal 
ergasitation, and the ability it alwayt found higiier or lower at the 

orjfanitation it higher or lower The ovthodex maitr 

tamert of ton! • « • . contend that what they call the toul will 
live when the human being hat ceased to live, but they do not 
expWn whether it did live, before the bnman being began to li6« 
Bere Charles Bradlangh speaks of the Christians, for the Ved^’' 
philosophy verily establithet the eternity, and hence the pre-existence 
of human spirits. Further on, hetayt, “The orthodox contend that 
what they call the elementary substanoos. taken separately, do not 
think, therefore man without a ^al cannot think, and that as maa 
does think he must have a toul. This argument, if valid at all, goes 
ntnoh too far ; a trout thinks, a carp thinks, a rat thinks, a dog tiiinks, 
a horte thinks, and, by parity of reasoning, all these animals should 
have immortal soalt/'f And undoubtedly they have ; bnt timid 
Chrittians are afraid of confessing it, and lienoe the righteous attack 
of Bradlangh on orthodox Chrittians. His arguments, instead of 
ij^validating any of the principles of Vedio philf^Rophy, rather prove 
it. But to return to the first quotation from BiVdlaugh. Evidently 
wo oamot explain how body can thiuk, and so lon^ as the principle, 
tM nihilo nihil fit remains true, and its reverse utterly inconceivable^ 
BO man shall ever uuderstand how body can think. What then is the 
irresistible conclusion ? Evidently this, that if the existence of con* 
toioosness is ever to be explained to the nuderstanding, it should be*, 
not by referring to body or the elements of which it is composed, but^ 
to something, to begin with; not body. This something, with respect 
to Wliiloh nothing more is predicated than “ the cause of thinking that 
la ^t.bady, ^ may be conveniently termed the spirit, or, as the English- 
w<^d puts it^ the sou/. What harm is tliere then in^ declaring that 
“ ^ M tAs soul (about which we predicate no more than what has gone 
before) thot thbiks** And yet Bradlaugh has tOf find fault with„ this. 
And further, he contradicts the very two principles enumerated above, 
a^d taye that the assertion, that no quality or result can be formed in % 
^(j^bioation that is not discoverable in the elements of combination, ia 
** laonstroitsly absurd.'' He adduces the illustration of sugar, and says,, 
the elements of sugar do not taste sweet, but that sugar does. Is not^ 
ti^a superficial reasoning? Has no one, in a dream, ever tasted tha 
seusatiou of sweetness? And yet there is no sugar, no certain com- 
^ttktion of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen there. Sweet taste is not 
i It the sugar, for, if it were, no one could ever dream of tasting sweet- 
ness, end hence it need not be in the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen 
of wkioh sugar is composed. It is enveloped in a certain agitation 
of the proper nerve, and the specific combination of carbon, oxygen 

* Chsrlei Bta<llAQgk : *' Hm man a soul ? '* p. 5^ 
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and hydrogen, known as angar, only aenres lo aet free by chemioo* 
eleoirioal energy of dieaolntioii in the aalira of the tongne, a deAniie 
quantity of energy, which prodnoea the agitation of the proper neire, 
and hence the aenaation of sweet taste. In dteam^ this agitatiott is 
prodnoed, not by external means, bnt by internal ones. The cate of 
sugar is, therefore, a further illoatration of onr principle, inatead of 
being a refutation* 

But there are materialista wiser than Charles Bradlaogh, who^ 
inatead of denying the two grand generalisations of philosophy hbotre* 
^ivitioned, rather take their stand upon them, and bring in the word 
l(Uint to rescue the mechanical theory from its intrinaio inability to 
explain the fact of consciouBnesB. They fare no better, for, at We 
ahall see, yhey are the victims of a graver logical fallacy. They 
reason thus : — It is trne that in the act of combination, no new 
qualities or results are produced, but it very often happens that the 
process of combination or organisation forces out that which #M 
formerly latent, and makes it manifest. For instaaoe, gnupowdif^ 
when heated, possesses the power of exploding. The oxplosivb powet;' 
is already latent in the gunpowder, and the act of firing only readdrl 
manifest what was latent. To explain it further. It U well known 
that wood or oharo^l when heated in the presence of oxygen 
burns. It is also wml known that friction and percnssion devflope 
heat. And it is wyll known as well that if a part of space is filled up 
with a quantity of a gas, more than it can hold at ordinary presiur^i 
it will expand and will propel any body in the way of its ezpauiipn. 
The propulsion of cork from soda-water bottles is a familiar illntlra* 
tion. And, lastly, it is well known too that heat expands gases, and 
that gases occupy so many hundred times more space than the iainO 
substances in the solid condition do. A)l these are well known and 
familiar truths ; yet the manufacture of gunpowder is not an qbvicui* 
invention. Why ? Becanse, we require a definite arrangement of 
snbstanoea and forces to gradually and naturally evolve a desired 
result. We want explosion. Now explosion means propulsion of shot. 
Let therefore a gas expand against shot. But whence are we to get 
a pressed or sqaeezea quantity of gas to expand*^ Evidently from 
a solid that by decomposition might evolve a gas and large quantity 
of heat. This gas is to be the carbonic acid, the gas of thq 
soda-water, and the heat is to come from chemical action* Bnt car* 
bonic acid is the product of carbon and oxygen. Hence the eolid 
mixture must contain Charcoal, the source of carbon, and saltpetre ^ 
nitre, the source of oxygen. The pnmeval oonoussion is lo be tiie 
source of the fire applied to the charcoal. Hence gunpowder it 
an ultimate mixture of charcoal, sulphur and nitre. A ohe^tl 
**thua explains - its action. “The general decomposition which 
occurs when gunpowder is fired may be^ express^ by saying 
that the oxygen of the nitre combines with^ the oharwal fornii* 
ing carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, whilst the nitrogen ff 
liberated, and the sulphur combines with the potassinin (of the nitre). 
Hence, gunpowder can burn under water or fii a closed space, at it 






coDtuin* tbjB oxygen needed for the oombnetion in itself ; and the great 
exploaive power df the substance is dne to the violent evolation of Targe 
quantities of gas. and a rapid rise of temperatdre oansing an inorease 
of bulk sadden and great enough to prodnoe what it lernied an explo- 
It is thus clear that in the process of combination only the 
properties that were latent become manifest. Hence it is argued that 
the speoiho combination of matter, which we call the organism of 
man. developes or renders manifest the latent consciousness of matter, 
ffen^^ there is no conscions spirit. Matter with its infinity of pro* 
parties is enough to explain all consoionsness. Let na weigh this 
ac^btrine of “ latent conscionsness carefully. When a pound 
is taken and a thermometer inserted in it, and the whole heated, a 
large quantity of heat is absorbed till the whole of ice becomes water, 
this heai has no effect upon the thermometer. Or, if the hand were 
dipped in ice till the whole of ice were converted into water, the 
ba^d wilt not feel any Sensatioif of warmth. Heat is, in this case,' 
aaid to become latent in water. This example is enough to show that 
anjf quality or property of which there is no oonsciousness for the time 
being, bnt which begins to be felt under proper conditions is said to 
be latent. Now, what is meant when it is said that the latent oon* 
Bciotisness of matter becomes manifest ? Can .there be any latent 
cbnsoiousuess ? Can any one conceive such a jargon ? All properties 
of ^abstbnces that are extehial to us, or are o^'ective but not sub- 
jective, may be conceived as existing and not exciting consciousness; 
But can any on© conodve a cousoiousneis that is not Conscionsoess ? 
Fbv. what is latent oonscioutnets but a cousoiousness of which there is 
no dottsoiousness, or an unconscious consciousness ? Latent consehusneu 
ilf no mote a reality than a circular square or a not-white white. It 
Is a Contradiction in terms. This entire reasoning is based on a 
tOlkX ignorance of the signi&cation of conBciousoess, It is simply a 
hiimabkAta (pseudo^reasoning) arising out of the metaphorical misosw 
of the trord hterit wheui applied to oonscionsness. 

We will also here mention the physiological theory which is ia 
vogne at present with scientifLo men and philosophers of the experien* 
til? tchaol. This theory ia another attempt to reduce consciousnesB 
to'the tesrms of matter and, mption. It establishes that brain is not. 
•aly the principal organ of mind, but that the nerve onrrents generated' 
ia ,the brain are tue whole source of the mind wo know. Says a 
Wtitary** The brain is highly retentive of the impressions made upon 

they are embodied in its structure and are a part of its growth, 
they may be reproduoed^bn after occasions, and then what we fin<f 
is a series of currents and oounter'currents, much the same as What 
eaiisted when the impression was first made. When the mind m in 
the exercise of its fnnctions, the physical accompaniment is the 
Mssing and repassing of innumerable streams of tierrons inflnence, 
whether under a semsation of something actual, or under an emotion, 
or idsSf or a train of ideas, the general operation is still the same. It 
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seems an if wa migHt 8ay» tie currenti^ no To it rnght be added 

what Herbert Spencer giree in one of bia Tolames en Sjnthetw 
philosophy. After stating how water, nitrogen and carbon eetablieh. 
the easily modifiable nature of the brain, he goes on to state that the 
nature of the current is the dislodgment of energy, and that all cerebral 
action is simply a case of the dislodgmont of energy. The brain oentrea 
may be compared to wound-up springs. The nerves by their agitation 
start the first movement of the spring, and the brain centre begins to 
unwind itself. To show the merits and demerits, or the explanatory 
this hypothesis, lot us consider the question, aa to bow is ' 
the consciousness of differences in ^epree and quality proved, and 
how are these two kinds of differences differentiated in pure oouscioas- 
ness. Every ^ne knows what qualitative and quantitative differences 
those belonging to quality and de^ee) are. Two tons of soap differs 
from five tons of soap in quantity. Bat glycerine soap differs from oar* 
bolio soap in quality. Similarly our sensations, subjeotive experiences*^ 
also present differences of degree and quality as well. The taste of, an', 
ounce of sugar dissolved in two tumblers of water differs in *^iegree 
from the taste of the same dissolved in five. But the sensation of 
taste differs from the sensation of colour in quality. The question is, 
How came man to kndw that there are any such things as a difference 
of degree, and a difference of auality? and, How does he dig* 

tinguish between these two r Here is an account of both ob the 
dislodgment theory, wmioh will render its futility very plain 

Whenever molecular energy is dislodged at the conscious centred 
of the brain, consciousness is the result. Now on this hypothesis* 
consciousness of differences in degree results from the dtsengagemeul 
of greater or leas quantity of molecular energy from the same centres 
of the brain. Differences of quality, which objectively arise from 
seusationa being transferred from distinct separate extremities, or 
organs, through different channel#, will bs subjectively consorousnessed 
on this hypothesis, by the disengagement of molecular energy from 
different centres of the brain. Thus f«r, the explanation may proceed 
without error. But why should ^sengagement of molecular energy 
at one centre of the brain produce a consciousness qualitatively dir* 
ferent from the consciousness produced by the disengagement of energy 
at another centre, still remains 9k problem. 

Perhaps some would suggest that the chemical energy disengaged 
at different centres is disengaged by disintegration of atoms of dif« 
forent elements, or atoms of different compounds, and hence the dif- 
ferent sensations experienced. But even if it be so, the question 
still remains the seme. For, whether it be the energy disengaged 
by the decomposition of this compound or that, or by the sotting 
free of the elements of this atom or that, the energy disengaged 
is energy still. And the only difference that we can conceive 
between the energies disengaged at two different centres of tlm 
brain, is the difference of quantity or degree, and not of quality, for 
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•i^rgies disjemgaged are eaergias still. Hence we elionld only be 
ooriftotoue of diSwenCe o^egree, even if mol^oalar energy is dislodged 
at different centres of ttiw bram, an assertion which is against ail 
ex^terienoe. We have shown how differences in quality cannot be 
escplained by the theory of disotfgagetttent of molecular energy. It is 
at this stage that the physiological hypothesis remains at a stand-atill 
in reduoing consoionsness in terms of energy. 

We have thus shown how all materialistio explanations fare. It 
reiaaains now to state the true objective inferences regarding Atmd, 
^the first inference la from the structure of the nervous systenT'^^ti^ 
which ma^is endowed and its oonaeotion with muacnlar movement. 
The brain consists of collections of a grey matter, called brain- centres, 
from which proceed fine white silvery threads, called «th 0 nerves. 
Some of these nerves, called the motor nerves, terminate in muscles, 
which are appropriated for definite motions. The function of the 
nerves is mainly that of a oondaoting medium like the telegraph wires. 
The brain centres originate the influence that is sent through the 
nerves to the muscles that obey the influence. This influence is calleu 
the nervous current. Thus is the apparatus of movement constructed 
in the human organism. Suppose, 1 desire to njove my hand. At the 
’Command of toillf the proper brain centre yields forth the nervous 
current which travelling through the proper • nerves produces the 
contraction of the desired muscle and forthwith rrpves the hand. This 
working of the muscular and nervous system proves the existence of a 
willing f controlling agent, Avery fit parallel of this is the case of^the 
driver, turning by the exertion of his muscular power, the reins of the 
horses that pull the carriage. The driver is the willing ^ controlling agent. 
The hand of the driver that yields the impetus to the reins is the 
proper brain centre that yi^ds the nervous current to tho nerves. The 
reins are tho nerves and the horse is the muscular organ which it is 
desired to move. The Atmd ^s therefor© regarded as the ratJdy the 
driver Of the body. This is the drst inference. 

The seoend inference is from th^ action of the lungs. There is^in 
the act of respiration, an inspiration^x{a holding of the breath within,) 
and an expiration. In the act of inspkation, by the motion of proper 
membranes, the air of the atmosphe^^ passes within the lungs to 
oxidize blood, convert car Don into acid and burn off other im- 

purities. Says Manu \ 

yipwl Vngrt ^ ^ \ 

; The goldsmith by blowing strongly against a pi^e of impure'geld 
removes its imparities by oxidation. So a proper blo^ng of the longs 
pxodnoes the removal of al£ impurities of the body end the bodily 
di^gans by oxidation. 

Hence this vitiated, chemically changed air, now laden with carbonic 

ftTAd ntber imouritidk. is further expelled by the act of ex piration. 
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This process is continually kept up^ and thus, by the oyclio movement 
of expiration and inspiration, the bim^pcpels its waste matter, renovates 
its blood, derives strength and nouriXmenl^lim the invisible elements 
of the air^ and repairs losses and injuries. This, process argnea the 
existence of a blower. To make the toferenoe clearer, let ns take the 
case of a goldsmith or blacksmith blowing with his bellows air into the 
furnace against a piece of gold or iron; when the air is forced out of 
the bellows into the furnace, a certain masoalar force has to be exerted* 
But it requires no exertion on the part of the smith to fill the bellows 
ftpyin with air. So with the lungs. The expiratory fnuotion is under 
^he control of the will. But iuspiratiou is a. purely involuntary aot* 
Hence it is clear that the^atracture of the lungs displays tfie activity of 
an a^ent that constantly blows the air 'onH^ 

A similar inference may be drawn^from the phenomena of winking* 
This function, too, like the lungs, is controlable by will, but even iu 
its ordinary performance «t is so exact and regular that it has been 
aptly compared to the movement of puppets at the hand of»a skilled 
master* Winking may be artificially produced by tonohing the inner 
surface of the upper eyelid with anything solid, when the spasmodic 
flutter produced wilhmost vividly bring out the notion of an interiorly 
residing hidden master, at whose command the flutter is. produced, 
liko the dance of the puppet, in the effort to remove auy snob 
foreign material. ; 

The physiological phenomena of recuperation and growth are, above 
all, most suggestive. The spirit, in the process of the growth of the 
organism, bi^ilds up by its interior anatomy all parts of the body propor^ 
tionately, reptaira the injured parts, heals the wounds^ and, more remark** 
able still, puts forth an intrinsio effort to shake off all disease and dis* 
turbance. This power of the spirit, as an aro&itect, is well known and has 
given rise to such terms as the “ conservative ^'powers, or “ economy ” of 
tho human organism. A true * appreciation of this fact has also given 
rise to a noble school of physicians who regard the human organism as 
a self-healing institution, the medicines occasionally given under this 
treatment being meant to assist nature and not to counteract disease. 
Concerning this physiological power and other allied fnnotions of the 
human spirit, says a medical authority, ** By Materialists it is said 
that digestion is caused by the action of a certain organic matter 
called pepsin in conjunction with several free acids called lactic, acetic, 
hydro-chloric. While the truth is, especially in mankind, the peristal- 
tic movement in the alimentary canal like thsT motion of the innumer* 
able glands in the mucous membrane, and therefore digestion itself is 
caus^ independently of the many wondrous cerebro-spinal qentres, 

> by tl^ soii^-pWnflip^ acting through the filaments of* the sympathetio 
system, which is the residence and fulcrum of the automatic instincts 
and espeoially of those vital self^inteUi^ent principles which flow from 
the ethers and essences in the constitution of nature into similar 
substances iu the spiritual organisation of man. Hunger, therefore, 
is a universal voice of the soS in behalf of itself and the donendent 
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bo^y } and digWticin ia an appropriation by the aoul o£ whatsoever is 
supplied tor upbuilding p! both itself and body.’^ 

Lastly^ the complicated relations into which the passive organs of 
sense enter with the active vital drgans, ofEer a most strong ground of 
inference for the existence of Atm^. The colour or the smell of an 
object soon recalls its taste, and the idea of its taste immediately 
stimulates the tongue to secrete lanrge quantities of saliva, as if in 
veadiness to eat the substance. It is in fact by this very process that 
large quaA^tities of saliva are obtained for experimental purposes faa m 
the tongues of dogs by presenting to their sight delicious dishes oi^ 
Ihe fleshy fo^, without actually allowing the dogs, at least for the 
time being, to partake of it. 'Buch indeed is the complicated relation- 
ship of the fonctions of the organs of sense and of the vitdl organs, 
that serious diseases may be started up or caused by the associations 
thnS started np by a single perception. All these facts lead to the 
inference of a central conscious being here called Atm&, 
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ISBOFAHISHAT. 

rr»i «9^«i m w f^nj^ a t » 

one Supreme Ruler is this universe pervaded, even 
every world in the whole circle of Nature. Eojoy pure delight, 
0 man, by abandoning all thoughts of this perishable vrorld, and 
covet not the wealth of any creature existing. 

iWT: I 

3f«r 9fr»h^<^wn?t n nt n ^ i 

2.— Aspire, than, 0 man, to live, by virtuous deeds, for a 
hundred years, in peace with thy neighbours. Thus alone, and 
not otherwise, will thy deeds not influence thee. 


»fiw i 

?ri« Har(ftin««r»n ^ ^nri: n 1 1 

3, — To those regions where Evil Spirits dwell and utter 
darkness prevails, sur^y go, after death, all such men ah destroy 
the purity of their own souls.* 


' 

tnnfttUT n a i 

4. — There is one nnchangeable, eternal, intelligent Spirit, 
even more vigorous than mind. Mate rial, senses cannot perceive 
Him* * Therefore the sage withdraws his senses from their natural 
course and perceives the Supreme Being everywhere present. 

• l would tranilato tho 2Qd iOnlence tha« .—“Therefor* ft dee* not follotr hie 
■euiee in the pursuit of their tUhyai (object*) and realises >he pressnos ot the 8apr«ii\^ 
Beiog everTwhere.-fifi. 
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««?« mtrn: ii n « 

5.->-He moves all but Hioiself does not move. To the ignor* 
He is far, but to the wise He is at hand. He pervades inside 
;aad outside of all. 


’tfiwTni *i ftfi f ftw i F n t < ii 

4.~ “ He who considers all beings as existing in the Supreme 
Spirit, and tbe Supreme Spirit as pervading all beings, cannot 
view with contempt any creatdre whatsoever.” 


ym ^\T- *11 : ^*11 II « It 

7.— How can joy and sorrow overtake him who, through 
tvisdem, perceives the Unitary Spirit as dwelling in alijlieings ? 


«9.?WT WT«r. « «= 1 1 

8.—;“ Hp overspreads all creatures. He is entirely Spirit 
without the form either of a minuiu bpdy, or an extended one 
which is liable to impression or organisation. He is the ruler of 
the intellect, self-existent, pure, perfect, omniscient, and omni- 
present. He has from all eternity been assigning to all creatures 
*heir respective purposes,'* 


wilT ^ f*i ?i%T *r ^ vm: ii «. n 

. %“^iS«wble w they who worship ignorsAce ; but for acre 
mwtme aw tu#j wbo arrogaDtly presume knowledge.’* 
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U1 


ff?r t 1 # 

lOv—Sainta, wise and firm, assure us that ignoranee, the life 
of senses, produces one result ; and koowledgei the life of apirilL 
produces exactly the reverse. 


ft«iJnCTOTw>5ll m t H 

n.*— Be, who realizes both, passes through phyard^t diei^o. 
lotion by virtue of the life of senses, and enters into' immortality 
by virtue of the life of spirit. 


% 

wftsiPn » 

?R!l »i?f tm: n\ t 

12.— ^Miserable are they who worship atoms as ihoeffioient 
eauae of the world ; but far more miserable are they who worship 
the visible things made o£ atoms., 


ffif Wt ^ II n 11 

h3.— Saints, wise and firm, assure os that the worship of atom» 
leads to one result, aud tliait of things visible to the reverse. f, 


^ SwAmi Dsyanand. Saraiwati explaiiu thU aa ibllowi k— 

“Bo w]ko realiNf tli« valoe and nature of daedji and knowledge eimiiltjiweoiul/, 
trioinphi defkth, I)/ ot good’ deed* and oktaini immortallti kg Tirlne of iri» 

kaowfedge. Prakiah,*' p, 292, Sfd Edition . i-Bd.) 


t In my hnmble opinion, the word oaotW would better expreit the text if it 
inbitLtoted for the Uit two wordi. *^e reterae,** in 13Ui ifait(r4.— HU)* 
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14. — He. who realizes both, eojojs after death which is the 
consequence of the worslitp of things visible, immortality, the 
fruit of the realization of divine power displayed in atoms. 

unNr ^ » 

wwiijnrqTFS ^nswin^i iitA It 

15. — ** O Thou who givest sustenance to the world, unveil 
that face of the trw sun which is now hidden by a veil' of golden 
light, BO that we may see the trvAh and know our whole duty." 


* tiym tm Hntrtrar 

^:tnrnwn»c*n^ iTOtf« HW ’atstnfw n ii 

16. — O Sage of sages, Preserver, Euler, Eternal Light, and 
Life of the creation I gather up Thy. rays, so that I may be able to 
feel Thy glorious presence full of beatitude. ' This alone is my 
eanest prayer. 


wift mK f«i% mK wnt;? w in'® o 

17. — The air shall sustain the "immortal spiritual body, the 
gross one shall only last till cremation. O thou I who hast sown 
tba seed of deeds, remember that the same thou shalt reap. 


ftnrifn » 

Bftr' ftiiif men 

e 

18.— *0 Albwise Being ! Thoii art the source of know* 
ledge. Inspire us with Thy wisdom, lead os to rectitude, and 
drive off our evil. To this end, we repeatedly praise Thee and 
a<tore. 
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EXPOSITION. 


fJELlGlON, as society at present exists, has been gfoiely misconceived, 
JK/ Artificial prayers, consisting of set phrases, uttered almost uncoiiscioasly, 
or, at the beat, in a state of semi- consciousness, by unfeeling hearts, who, in 
their lives and condncf, have betrayed inhuman vices, ornelty, uncontrollable 
passions, stroig, antipathies and inexcosable weaknesses ; forced ceremonials, 
adopted through imitation, habit, fashion, custom, or fear^of society ; costly, 
useless, energy-wasting and time-consuming rituals j bold iniquities, that priests 
and leaders of sects have practiced, establishing inequalities of men in the sight 
of Heaven ; these and similar other absurdities have usurped the title of religion^ 
and have inundated the world with an uncontrollable flood of misery, vice, crime, 
war and bloodshed. The countenance of religion has become completely dig* 
figured by looks of mutual hatred and diabolical enmity, by freaks of vengeance 
and ambition, by anxiety- toned glare of selfish eyes, by anger-broken brow of 
intolerance, and by the dreadful pallonr of falsehood -poisoned faculties. 

Keason and faithfuloess have been divorced from the entire domain of in- 
tellect. Religion has blcome synonymous with a mere profession of creeds or 
opinions. Mere faith has been iubstitnted for living good lives and doing 
gracious deeds. Words have dethroned works. Superstition and mythology 
have dictated explanations of the mystery of the unirerse—explanations that 
are not les.s interesting, nor more true than the tales of Arabian Nights. 
Metaphysics has been driven to bear witness to the oompetenoy ofthestory- 
telling, He-man ufacfcuring machinery of these eiplhnationB. Guess and conjec- 
ture fill the room of exactness and certainty. Dreams have been enthrusted 
upon society as facts. Imaginatioa has been strainedeto yield forth super, 
natural theology, preternatural miracles and unnataral doctrines. Homan nature 
has been vilified, insulted and stigmatized, as wholly depraved. Hope and ex- 
pectation have been banished from the future. Bternal bell-flames and might/ 
engines of torture have been forged and imposed upon the people instead. 

Many useful and noble faculties have been denied their privilege, others 
have been completely suppressed / whereas some haye been put to severe per- 
secution and trying ordeal. The whole stock of energy has been consigned 
to bigotry and dogmatism* 8aoh, in fset, has been the office of religion. 

• 

Many gifted intelleots, endowed with clear heads, have perceived this 
ruinous character of religion, and have revoIt'Cd at it. And such is the sad 
spectacle still presented that many minds do yet revolt at it, and feel an avm’siod 
towards religion which is highly prejudicial to the interests of progress and 
truth. The noble conceptions which true re/ igion might have engendered, that 
joys that might have sprung therefrom, fertilizing and gardenizing the toil 
of life, are entire strangers to the necessarily sceptical honest, truth-seeking 
minds of present times. * 
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!• nob all thm 'daplora^le ? , In nobhiog bebber pogsible ? Are we to be 
•eb adrilb on the ooean of uncsrinin, jet kiw$t soepbioism ? Ib the mystery 
of life really iaeoloWe ? Perhaps, it is not giren to man to understand the 
nature of things ! If it be so, life woold be a sad spectacle indeed ; pains and 
miseries of this world would be simply unbearable. 

Fortanabely, however, the above is attributable to human iguorance of 
krtie religion. Ti*ne religion is free from all artificiality and fabrication. True 
religion is not merely an oral profession. It is no mythology. It is a living 
essence. It’ is htghlv practical. It is founded on entire MUh. It takes for its 
bjisis the harmonious aeoeiopment of cUl the faculUeSt the righteous unfolding of* 
fdl our capabilities of knowing aud being. 

Religion, true religion, consists in living a life in Divinity ; for, 

“ There’s a \)ivinity that shapes our ends, 

** Roogh-hew them how we will.” 

To reUlise the existence of this Divinity and to feel its presence every- 
where and at every time with US| is the first lesson to be learnt in religion. 
The conception that Nature wjth her immutable laws and inexhaustible energies, 
with her induity of forms and phenomena — is not an' edifice of “ chance,” bat 
has the positive fact of an Ever-active aud Moving Principle diffused throngh- 
oub Nature for its basis, is the beginning of religion. When one has realized 
this, and, in the joyous depths of his consciousness, cao exclaim, BY ONM 
SUPREME RULE U IS THIS UNIVERSE PERVADED, EVEN EVERY 
Wtl^EIiD IN THE WHOLE CIRCLE OP NATURE,” he is iAsn fit to take a 
step farther, and learn the lesson of individual reformation. Bub the lesson of 
iadiridual reformation is never received till man has learnt to penetrate, 
throttgh the fleeting forms and phenomena of Nature, into Nature's Qod. 

Nature widely spreade her evaneecetU charms nndjleeting beauties every- 
where. Man la easily misled by her alluring attraotions and wild oncbantmeuts 
to forget l;he BveflaeUv^% Eternal God that resides in the interior of and pervades 
each of her ephemeral prod actions. The human mind, when as yet undeveloped 
and nnretlaed, is. soon held in captivity by the bondage of sensuous phenomena 
of world. The gorgeous display of riches aud wealth, the pompous shew of 
rank and dignity, &e luxuriant abuudanoe of opulence, the licentious sensual- 
isms of ease and affluence, nob unoften unbalance the young unsophisticated 
mind, and merge him into a sea worWj ambitions, and eipose him to the 
oaHhUf anxieties of Envy, Passion, Jealousy, Hatred and Vice. Not seldom 
man thus blinded to the interests of his everlasting life ; and the tree delight 
that ever entela the tkisom of a devotee who, while holding himself aloof from 
the affections of this phedomenal world, contemplates the AU-pervading God 
^ihe Universe in His bounteous dispensation throughout Nature, is thus a 
itrantfor to him. Man, consequently, requires to bo reminded that thiq world 
Jl i teo^og ^bw, that the pleasures of Senses are nevei? permanent, that au 
earthlVlifeisan tm^eedy garden that never grows to scied, and that empty 
tltfcii^hmes dad hodolrs, reaped in this world, will not last long. It is wrong to 

bnt bur affebtiouS for things perishable. The Eternal, the Eyerlasting 
jSionld engage Our^tention, draw our affections, absorb our intereBt|' and exoit® 
Odr aspirations, for, then alone, is true delight possible. 
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Woaldst thoa, O maa, d«ft4roiB iha evil# of tbit WopI^ ftom the g^tmotr 
of earthly pomp and deception? Wouldst tboQ get rid ol tnty*^ ptiaiOD, jea* 
lousy and hatred 1 Wouldat thou be released from the restnints, boidem, earei 
and anxieties of earthly bondage ? Dost thou seek for the pure everia$tins en^ 
ioyment of peace and happiness ? Then» “BUfJOY I'UttK DELIGHT, O MAN, 
BY ABANDONING ALL THOUGHTS OF THIS PERISHABLE WORLD.'* 

When thus conceived, what a blessing is religion, port religion I 
lessons are full of wise and useful teachings. Led from Nature Nature’s God, wt 
learn to contemplate the perish ablen ess of this world and dislodge ont 
^idectious for it. When thus fitted, we are able to take a step further ; and that 
leads directly to individual reformation, which essentially depends opon tht 
perception oijusticBy a principle deepest engrained in human nature. 

There it a Deifio Essence that rules and governs all by a general mte pro* 
vidence^ intended for the highest good of all, •'ihis universal providence enlivens 
the minutest atom as well as the largest sun, and fits the. one and the other each 
for its respective mission which is the highest good of all. A realisation of this 
providence working for the highest good of a/1, and n sympathetic vibrfttion with 
the pulsations of this providence constitutes a true perception of the principle. 

The highest good ofjjl being the object, the wondrous system of Nature Is the 
Divine lustitutiou fulfilling this mission in a truly wondrous and subliina 
manner. Its eternal, immutable, unchangeable laws are the Divine code of 
perfect legislation, breatfiings from the essence of the Deity, modes in which He 
eternally lives, rules and governs all. He keeps no vigilant,^ watchful, dea^ning^ 
conspiring, and often^times dishonest, oorruptiole police to keen a record of each 
one’s doings, and to superintend his actions, lest they disturb tpe general peficf 
ot His snbjects. The Divine Institution is not suscoptihle of , such weaknescea, 
Each one's memory is his infallible reoord-keeper, whereas the sensible orgamsaiion 
that apprises each of pleasure and pain, is the omnipresent police whose mission 
is not to punish but to teach lessons and to reform. There are no eourts where 
law suits ate decided ; but social feelings, affections and other emotions are the 
interior ohambers of the mind, wher^ Reason sits on tb^ throne of perpetual 
judgment. This is the universal maohinery employed in the Instiintion ol 
Nature. And its object being the highest good of all, it is so regulated that the 
personal good of each, on the whole, consists in the good of all. The eternal and 
immutable laws of Nature, consequently, recognize no special obligations, no 
individual isolated rights, and are no respecters ot persons. One way the whole 
Current of Nature fiows— T hb Commok Wbil. No violation of this common 
Course is possible without involving the transgressor in the conaequenoet of hie 
transgression — consequences by virtue of whicli be is thrown oflf from the 
common coursor tbr a moment, to leave the general current undisturbed, to get 
himself purified, rectified, and resigned, if not willing* to be aubsanriaat to the 
interests of the universal whole. 

The kw 0 ^ justi^pe, that keeps each being in peaceful relatkni with Itk 
p^ghbour, and dictates to him the standard of purity <4 bio own lou^ ako en^ 
joins upon him the eeif-choeen and pleating doty of living in peace with hie 
^righhoure, and in tune with the external world. The destruction of this squill*^ 
hrium is what constitutes discord, dkease, misery, war and deatruetioo. Should 

icdividual, therefore, attempt to disturb the general peace, the indispenaablr 
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00DEe(|aeace8 of thia will inevitably dovolve theoiBelves apon him. 

Bat far different ia the caje of OM who oonacionsly and wilfully adopta the 
career that Providence haa deaigned and regulated for all. Hie path, though 
difficult in the beginning, leads straight to individual happiness and Social wel- 
fare. His ia a path of peace and tranquillity. No envious heart- burn, no ex- 
hausting emulation, no feeliog of contempt or disgpist, no despair or disappoint- 
ment, no discontentment with his environments ever prompts him to swerve 
’from the righteous course and spoil the temple ot his personal health and in* 
dividual existence. On the contrary, his social and fraternal feelings are satur- 
ated to satiation, his disinterested nature uplifts him above ordinary persecution 
on one hand and selfishness on the other, his reason is nnclonded, and his will purff’’ 
and undefiled. For, let man once comprehend that there is a wise Providence 
that regulatqp the affairs of the boundless nniverses around us by the ordination 
of general laws, let him once to his satisfaction understand, comprehend and l^novv 
these general laws, and feel the existence of this Providence in the depths of his 
heart fully enough never to forget it for a single moment in his life, let him once 
enter this conditi 3 n, and he will feel the unity of his spirit with that of others. 
He will find himself in tune with all others. Then will arise a perception of 
true brotherhood with mankind, for it will be seen that our delight consists lu 
making others delightedi our happiness in making others happy. 

It is this perception of universal justice (which regards all mankind as 
one brotherhood and impels man to seek the harmonization of his interest with 
duty, lest, in not doing so, he may transgress the motion of natural currents 
that lead to general good), that can keep one willingly and delightfully from 
infringing upon the rights and liberties of others. Thus alone, when in accord 
with the maxims of universal justice, can he truthfully exclaim “ COVET NOT 
THE WEALTH OF ANY CREATURE EXISTING.'* Only then, and not till 
then, is true individual reformation possible. 

Religious progp:^, however, does by no means end here. Merely to keep 
one’s self aloof from the turmoils of this earthly life, to remain, as it were, un- 
impressed by the fleeting show and vanity of this world, or lastly to abstain 
from infringing upon the rights and liberties ot others, is but the negative or 
prohibitive side of religion, with which even*^ sinful indolence, coldest indifference, 
conniving reticence, and an abetter’s silence are compatible. Religion is too 
positive to be restricted to these mere prohibitive duties. The wondrous or- 
ganization of man endowed with potent energies and vivacioui capabilities, has 
some more imperative demands, points oat to the existence of some higher ends, 
and cannot be silenced by the dictates of mere prohibitive morality. For 
purposes of mere peaceful enjoyment, never in conflict with the enjoyments of 
others, .a passive organization would have been quite enough. But man possesses 
active powers, innate energies, and stirring elements ; and all these are not 
iu vain. They beckon hinj towards the constant application and energetic em- 
ployment of all his bodily and mental powers for the glorious end of achieving 
peace and happiness for himself and his neighbours. Activity and not sluggish- 
ness is the law of nature. Animate and inanimate Nature, both, is full of 
lively energy and restless animation. Nothing is idle. The ant is ever busy, 

earth we live upon ever whirls round and round, the plants and trees are 
ever employed in their growth, the air is always circulating And the waters 
are always babbling and flowing I Look round and say, what religion does 
jf^ature enjoin, what lessons does it widely outspread ? Everywhere in the 
domain of Nature, the inherent forces are ever busy in manifestinf? their presence! 
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Nature enjoins but one religion, and that is Action, iuoe^snnti untiring, powerful, 
ener/etio Action,-— for good, for glory, for health and forliappiness of Each and 
All “ASPIRE, THEN, OMAN, TO LIVE IN VIRTUOUS DEEDS FOR 
A HUNDRED YEARS IN PEACE WITH THY NEIGHBOURS. THUS 
alone, and not OTHERWISE, WILL THY DEEDS NOT CONTAMI- 
NATE THEE.’' 


To one who leads a life of incessant useful actiritjr, how beauteous is tKe/ 
universe ! It is a rich mine of hapjliuess that only requires digging down and 
taking possession of. And what are human faculties to him ? Speech with its 
•^ower to soothe and to bless, music with its power to calm and to refresh, affec- 
tions with their maiusprings to elevate and to support, and thoughts with their 
wings to take the loftiest tlighcs and to soar; these and other facal^ies are fall of 
hid£}n beantfes. Each organ is pare and holy, as its miti*ion ii noble and 
sublime* Can one admire this beauty of the human system, appreciate it at its 
worth, comptehend its holiness, desire its purity and still remain disagreeable, 
discordant and deformed himself ? No, he is too alive to the beauties of internal 
purity and the lustra of inward holiness, ever to linger in the darkness of filthy 
sensualism or hell of moral decrepitude. Parity of motives* hoUness ot deeds and 
loveliness of lives are the internal beauties that he prises molt, and values above 
all. He cannot degrade himself by destroying this internal boanty, for he ja 
alive to the truth that TO THOSE REGIONS WHERE EVIL SPIRITS 
DWELL AND UTTER DARKNESS PREVAILS SURELY GO APTBB 
DEATH ALL SUCH MEN AS DESTROY PURITY OF THSIH OWiV 
SOULS ” He is rather filled with joy at the glorious capabilities of his 
existence and at the priceless gift of life, is inspired with gratefulness for Hii 
endowment of reason, and moved to thanksgiving for the possession of bit moriil 
nature. His spirit is moved with gratitude towards Him who pervades all immen* 
siiy, animates the orbs of heaven and the worms of earth, and destines them for 
ceaseless action for millenniums to come. Where is tWe an object io thu 
unfolded universe, that does not inspire the grateful mind to ting praises of Hiu^ 
who reigns supremo everywhere, showering beantiea and blcsiiuga around? In 
due acknowledgement of our gratefulness and our dependence ^on Him, our 
souls rise in wor>hipful attitude Awards Him, whois “ONE UNCHANGE- 
ABLE, ETERNAL, INTELLIGENT SPIRIT, EVEN MORE VIGOROUS 
THAN MIND.” It is true that “MateriU senses cannot perceive Him.*’ bat 
the heart bends in homage, ever grateful for the beauteous gifts of providence. 
Flavours, odors, colors, sounds and other external impressions may affect 
the externally-minded man and render him forgetful of the source from whom 
all these fiow, but one in whose spirit beauty blooms, and gratitude rises with 
fragrant incense of submissive homage, cannot help penetrating beyond them. 
He “WITHDRAWS HIS SENSES FROM THEIR NATURAL COURiB 
AND PERCEIVES THE SUPREME BEING EVERYWHERE PRESENT.* 
No more do the delusive phenomena of the world delude him. Sensuoqs 
charms and external vanities no more blind his expanded and intef-' 
ually-unfolded vision. Far from external strife, and in the quiet of his mind, b« 
perceives the Supreme Rpiog that MOVES ALL BUT HIVISELF DOES 
not MOVE. Yes, to the worldly-minded, passion -stricken, ignorance-ridden 
individuals, He may be far, BUT TO THE WISE HE IS AT HAND ” for, 

‘ He pervfiides inside and outside of ALL.” For a mind thus moved with tne 
spirit of greatefulnoss, discord, discontent and disturbance exist no mofe. 
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For, what are jealoasy, hatredi envy, contempt and other dicorda but different 
forma of antipathy ? And how can antipathy exist, when, one has realised fur 
all mankind a common destiny, when one perceives each spirit moved by kindred 
ioflaences of the same Providence, each item of the vast universe animated by 
the same breath and each individual heart flaming with identical heaven, 
lighted flres. All differences and distances melt away. Human kind \h one fa« 
mily. All are brothers. There are no enmities, no rivalries, no jealousies and no 
oppositions. Under the patronage of such a mental exaltation, one is delight, 
fully led to consider “ ALL BEINGS AS EXISPING IN THE SUPKEME 
SPIRIT AND THE SUPREME SPIRIT AS PERVADING ALL BEINGS” 
and “CANNOT VIEW WITH CONTJi:MPT ANY CREATURE VVHATj* 
SOEVER nor can joy and sorrow overtake him,” for, he perceives tbrongh 
His wisdom “^the unitary SPIRIT THAT DWELLS IN ALL BEINGS.” 

C 

Reyerance, admiration and love are the only feelings that actuate Mm whose 
perception extends to the Unitary Spirit of the auive;*8e. When one reflectt#, 
now one is moved with reverence even towards those surperiorly endowed in- 
dividuals, who, though superior, are fallible, finite, liable to pain, ignorance, dis- 
appointment, week ness and their consequences, it ceases to be a wonder that he 
should be moved with greater respect, admiration and reveience towards Him 
who “OVERSPREADS ALL CREATURES, IS ENTIRELY SPIRIT, WITH- 
OUT FORM, EITHER OP A MINUTE BODY OR AN EXTENDED ONE 
WHICH Iri LIABLE TO IMPRESSION OR ORGANISATION,” “WHO 
IS THE RULER OF THE INTELLECT, SELF-EXIS TENT, PURE, PEK- 
PECT, OMNISCIENT AND OMNIPRESENT, ’’—THE KIND FATHER 
‘‘WHO HAS PROM ALL ETERNITY BEEN aJJSIQNING TO ALL 
CTEATURES THEIR RESPECTIVE PURPOSES.” 

Blessed are th^ who enjoy the knowledge of this Divinity, this Omnipre- 
sent Providence. Excessive joy dwells in the conscious depths of those who 
feel the presence of this Great Reality. Life is a rich luxury, an immanent 
blessing, an eternity of enjoyment and growth. Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. But miserable are they who are tied within the meshes of ignorance all 
around, insensible of this Great Reality of the universe, can ignorance go 
further ? See what a wreck it makes. There is nothing more hideous than 
ignorance. It has been truly said that when man only once becomes conscious 
of hin ignorance, it is simply unbearable. Wisdom, therefore, begins with the 
conediousneea of ignorance. The wise Socrates was right, assuredly right, when 
he said, “ I only know that I know nothing.” All discord springs ont of igno- 
rance. See what a hideous picture it presents. Says immortal PiitanjaU. : — 

« Fourfold is the fearfui power of ignorance. It leads its pitiable victim, in 
the first place, to conclnde that this visible, audible universe, the very elements 
of which are given to decomposition and decay, shall last for ever, that this gross 
physical body, this mortal coilt is the only thing that lasts after death. In the 
second place, it leads him to the horribly erronaons conviction that female 
beauty, — beauty which has been styled by some philosophers as a silent cheat- 
practice of falsehood, theft and the like, the very essence of which breathes filth 
and impurity, are enjoyments pure and desirable. In the third place, it plunges 
him into that ocean of pain and misery, the sea of pasisions and sensualities, in 
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the gratification oF which the blind victim of Ignorance imagines the acquisition 
oF pleasoro and of happiness. Fourthly and laatly, the victim of ignorance baa 
no conception of soul and spirit. To him there is no soul beyond this material, 
ponderable, visible substance.” Such is ignorance, and as such it may truly be 
called ihe life o/" senses, for, what is it but a recognition of no happiness beyond 
sensnal pleasures, of no life beyond that of senses, and of no world beyond the 
sensible one? Surely '‘MISERABLE ABB THBIT WflO WTORSHIP IG- 
NOIIA.VCB; BUT FAR MORE MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO 
ARROGANTLY PRESUME KNOWLEDGE.” For. be is not wise who 
presumes to know more; who claims to carry a pile of books in his brain ; or 
a thick cluster of words and phrases in his memory ; or a shower of saroastic 
vocabulary in his tongue ; or a borrowed magazine 4)f that stuff (which is so use- 
ful for purposes of victory in intellectual warfare, commonly knowti by the name 
of arguments'^ in his promiscuous store house, called the mind. Wise is rather 
he who feels thinks nod/y, lives nodfy and ACTS NOULY^ The differ- 
ence between wisdom and ignorance is the difference of opposites, Wisdom is 
life perpetual, happiness eternal, and peace for ever, ignorance is all the 
misery, all the crime, all the sickness, all the evil, that exists in this wbrld. The 
dirTerence between Wisdom and ignorance is all the difference that is possible 
in this world. They* were not wrong who proclaimed “THAT IGNORANCE, 
THE LIFE OF SENSES. PRODUCES ONE RESULT; AND KNOW- 
LEDGE, THE LIFE OF SPIRIT, PRODUCES EXACTLY THE REVERSE” 

Bat blessed is the wise man who gets good out of evil and neotar out of 
poison. For a wise maig the very senses have a sacred function to perform. This 
is the function of (iSrarm^pdsana),--that well-ordered, righteonsly 

regulated religions Hie which leads to emancipation from bondage, fittm sin’s 
from misery and from death. Yes, wisdom extracts discipline out of senses, 
righteousness ont of passions, elevation out of affections, emancipation ont of 
ignorance, and yields forth as its frnit everlasting bliss and immorialiiy* Of 
such, has it been said. ‘‘HE WHO REALIZES BOTH, PASSES THROUGH 
PHYSICAL DISSOLUTION BY VIRTUE OF THE LIFE OP SENSES, 
AND ENTERS INTO IMMORTALITY BY VIRTUE OF THE LIFE OF 
SPIRIT” 

Many are the victims of Ignorance and direful are the forms it assumes. 
One of them is what may, for want of a better name, be called scientific athe- 
ism. This is a belief in the omnipotence of atoms. The externally-minded 
scientific man, whoso mind is repleto with conceptions of matter and motion, 
with dynamical and mechanical explanations, ever true to his instinct of never 
Mieving any thing except on the testimony of his senses, begins the task of 
ci’tide analysis. He dissects organised structares, nerves, muscles and tisanes, 
ind re-dissects. but thronghout all the labyrinths of the brain, all the compli- 
cated net work of veins and arteries, he finds no trace of an iatelligent God, all 
is motion or matter in motion. He begins his physiological researches and ends 
in chemical and nervous action everywhere. Again he leaves the organic de- 
partment of nature, and analytes atid decomposes, and again analyzes and de- 
composes each solid and liquid and gas, now in a crucible, then in a retort, now 
h means of heat, and then by means of electricity, here with reagent*, and 
there with reactions, but meets everywhere with atoms, their affinities and their 
ralencies, but nowhere with God. Ou the vosiUse avidanr^*. du..* 
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tion, and from the infallible platform of personal experience^ with hi-^ head raised 
in the proud majesty of knowledge, and his spine straightened with the nervous 
energy of natural forces, he bids fare^el), a last farewell to the barbaric dogma 
of a belief in the existence of an intelligent, all-pervading, all-moving Principle 
His belief in the potetice of atoms is boundless. They are unanalyzahle, unde- 
composabU^ simple monads, xintreated and eternal in their existence, endowed (not 
by anything else, but naturally through necessity of existence) with inconceiv- 
lible motions. In the vast ohaoiic operation of these atomic forces, specific atoms 
met throngh accident and selection, united together, assnmed a temporary 
organization, exhibiting signs of breathing conscious life. This germ of life, on 
account of wholly unexpected and incomprehensible circumstances, under favor-^ 
-able oonditioiis, (favorable through chance or selection) propagated itself and 
multiplied. Great was the struggle for existtnce, then raging. Maty fortunately 
organised beings were, in the course of this struggle, again hurmd back into 
the atomic chaos whence they sprung. This is Extinction, But some fortunate 
organizations (fortunate, not through merit or desert, nor through design, but 
fortunate somehow) survived this diresome catastrophe, and prospered. Their 
organizatibn modified and developed new organs, and romodified and redeveloped, 
till man aj^peared ou the stage. Now man, this man, the product of for- 
tuitous combination of atoms, with his heated brain, exudei^ntirely unsupported 
doctrines of immortality and Providence. Can a sensible man believe such 
dogmas? Vain are thy efforts, 0 theologian! to construct an edifice of re- 
ligion on the foundation of sand. Human race, as a race, may, for long ages 
ib dome, survive, but individuail mau shall only go back to the vile dust from 
^fhencd he sprung, 

Such is scientific atheism All is uncertain and unreliable. Life is but an 
accidental spark produced by the friction of mighty wheels, the blind whirling 
motion of v^hich constitutes the phenomena of the universe. There is no hope 
of futurity, no consolation for^oppre'^sed virtue or disappointed justice, hereafter. 
A natural result of which ie that the worshipper of omnipotent atoms, dashed 
headlong into a sea of unrighteousness and immorality, tramples all justice 
tvithout a patjg, suppresses all virtue without a sigh, and over the wreck of all 
that is noble and elevating in human nature builds bis philosophy of despsrate-wn, 

is desperate in his actions, desperate in his logic and desperate in his 
feelings. Or perchance his is a philosophy of resignation. Desperate or resigu- 
ed, ihere are the signs of brutal violence to human mobility rendered, and as is 
the case of all violence rendered to human nature, the subject is agitated, dia* • 
j&i[|rbed, listless, melancholy, petrified or simply unconscious of himself. Miser- 
khiof though, is this extreme form of scientific atheism, there is a softened form 
of it, howevex^, which is compatible with a certain and a very high degree of ; 
hiorality. For, there is ip the scientific athei8,t a strong belief, at least, in the | 
unchangeable, and immutable nature of laws, or of the order of Nature. He ia 
not Sttpei‘8titiou8. In the world of effects, at least, he is a master, 
tdiserable and disturbed as his life of the interior may be, bis 

external life is, no doubt, d cbmplete success. But far different is the case 
of one who, through superstitious ignorance, neither has any oonceptloo 
of the Intelligent Uuler of the universe, nor a definite conception of any 
likW or order in the universe, but substitutes for the ennobling belief oi 
a monotheist or the natural dependency of an atheist, a mean, grovelling or tie* 
lika earth, or of obiects like stones and trees, ot 
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even of bod iea of men Of such degraditii^ and debasing forms of theism, tha 
world is fall. There is the iDmotheism (man-worship) of the Christians, the 
Lrjcj ^theism of the Mah >m3d iiis, the idolatry of the pagans, the pantheism of 
the Vedautis, and the p)lytheisni of the Hindus; and ail bigotry, dogmatism, 
sectarianism, intolerance and fanaticism of which the world’s history is so full, 
is wholly attributable to, and is a standing evidence of, the miserably degene- 
rated condition of the people at large. Incalculable are the evils that Dow 
from the worship of things visible. Truly has it been said, BLB ARR 

THEY WHO WORSHIP ATOMS AS THE EFFICIENT CaCSE OF THE 
WORLD, ROT FAR MORE MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO WORSHIP 
•THE VISIBLE THINGS MADE OF ATOMS. 

Leading, as they do, to lolldtj <Vffering remits^ scientific atheism and varions 
forma of worship of things visible are capable of a use to which wisdom pbls 
thorn, when tney are no more those disgnsting things that they were. The 
mighty hand of wiad im o<tract.s out of things visible that sense, education and 
usefnl application which is the prim iry b.isis or the granite. foundation of all 
interior development, Man’s life-term is thus converted into a pleasant, in- 
^tractive, invigorating, p )wep-asvakening journey th:^t leads through the invisi- 
bleportals of death to calm eternal. Not alone is the visible material of the 
universe thus converted into a rich, usefnl store for future, bni the invisible un* 
decoinpfy$able atoms also are, by the tonoh of wisdom’s h ind, seen to be the seat 
of the power of the Almighty Maker. Atoms are but the vehicle through which 
the Lord Divine sends forth everlasting energy and life into the visible^ Thus 
“HR WHO RBALlJiES BOTH, ENJOYS, AFTER DEATH WHICH IS 
THE CONSEQUENOC OF THE WORSHIP OP THINGTS VISIBLE 
IMMORTALITY, THE FRUIT OF THE REALIZATION OF THE 
DIVINE POWER DISPLAYED IN ATOMS.'' 

Here let us pause, and take a survey of the great eminence to which we 
have ascended. There is God, the Supreme Ruler of the an ver.^e, pervading 
in all, distrihating justice for all, and assigning f^r each and all, their respective 
mission. Here is man endowed with potent, active faculties, energetic capa- 
bilities, and all-achieving powers, adequate to fulfill the mission to him assign- 
ed ; and here is a glorious, beautious universe, so attractive, so useful, so beanti- 
ful, so barraoniona that the heart rises in utter gratitude to the Great Dispenser 
of all gifts, “0 THOU WHO GlVEST SUSTENANCE TO THE WORLD, 
UNVEIL. THAT FACE OF THE TRUE SUN WHICH IS NOW HIDDEN, 
BY A VEIL OB? GOLDEN LIGHT, SO THAT WE MAY SEE THE TRUTH 
AND KNOW OUR WHOLE DUTY.'’ 0 PRESERVER, SAGE OF SAGES. 
RULER, ETERNAL LIGHT, L^FE OF THE CREATION! GATHER UP 
THY RAYS, SO THAT I MAY BE ABLE TO FEEL THY GLORIOUS PRB- 
SENCE full OP Beatitude, this alone is mv earnest 

PRAYER» Wonderful is the immortal life Thon b^stowest, and wonderful the 
justice Thoa dealest. Sublime is the process by which the immortal spiritual 
body ll^C) raised oat of the gross physical oiie and supported. For^ 
even after death, Thon peoplest us in a world, the enjoyments of which are 

the ©/■ Ms "vtfry wsJv that herewith our deads we have #oiew. 

“0 ALL-WISE BEING! THOU ART THE SOURCR OF KNOW. 
ledge, inspire US WITH THY LEAD US TO RECTITUDE, 
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AVDJDRIVE OEE EVIL. To ihU end, WE repeUed u P«Ai6E 

TUEE and adore. 

Thifl little pntnpblefc contiina aa English translation with Sanskrit text of 
I«h ip wuishod by Lila Gara Datta M A. (A-^aisfcant Professor) of the Lahore 
Ooveriitnenb Co lege. Tlie learned translator has appended a skilful e*positioa 
of the hytnni vriiioh are sho^n to inoulcate the principles of the true religion. 

(Serial No 510, Register No. 2107, .Supplement to the Punjab Government 
Gaxette dated 27th June, 1889.) ^ 

Note on Arguments in favour of Vedic Revelation. 

1. No alhrmatioiis of the Vedas are contradicted by the laws of nature. 
Nay they are positive laws of nature.* 

2. The word-structure of the vadas is founded upon a super hnman princi- 
ple the words being taken by their genial and general interpretations and not in 
their conventional sense. 

8. Without some or other kind of eduoatian no man is able to discover 
laws of natnre nor even to be able to have a language or expression. This ar- 
gument can be of use to ns when it is proved not only thffat vedns arc the oldest 
books of the world, bat that they are coeval with the advent of man. 

Leaving out any discussion ou the potency of these arguments, there is one 
•point iu oonuqption with the pamphlet worth consideration 

Are or are not mental powers of themselves capable ^of doing any thing ? 
Reason, the present developed (by Revelation) reason is the test of true Re- 
velation. Why then admit Revelation at al.? Ihere is a necessity of belief in 
revelation for our question is not as to what the standard of truth is but as to 

SiXQ \\\Q facts oi i\\Q primitive world. That reason is incapable of unfolding 
itself without the aid of revelation is however unproved, unless it is shown how ? 
Even lower animals have some domman modes of reasoning. Though their rea- 
soning is limited by arguing from similar to exactly similar. It is easy to show 
that man owes the superiority of his reasoning powers to the use of language, but 
can it be shown that man is incapable of the use of language without Revelation? 
If this be done, the whole question is resolved. 

4 . There is another reason in favour of Revelation and that is of the eter^ 
nity of $h ibda. • Owing to its subtlety and metaphysical acuteness it cannot be 
admitted innocently h re. (For reference see Purva .Mimansa first part). It 
is briefly this that ^habda is eternal. All modern scientists admit that the 
■tore of energy in the world is constant. Now Sbabda is also a kind of energy. 
Henoe Shmbda is quantitatively constant. Thus one part of the argument is 
rendered tolerably concrete. But to prove beyond dispute that Shabda is eter- 
nal requires not only that thb store of eneigy be constant but that although all 
other forms of energy may be convertible, this, the energy of Shabda, must be 
inconvertible. Now this cannot be true of hnman Shabda. It is to be dis- 
covered. which sense does the author of the Mimansa attach to the Divine Shab- , 
da so as to render it a form of inconvertible energy. That this energy is 
vibratile energy is highly improbable. I think the anther of the Mimansa main- 
tains it as a form of tmrgia ssnsibilis, an energy but a conscious (improperly 
rendered sensible) energy. I have before said that this is a very subtle argn- 
meot. n.nd r«niiirA8 a aharn intalW.t to develone it. However rudolv I mav have 
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iketclied these argnnients, I believe that nnless these and tliese argument«» alone 
are developed in a form hui table to the present >>tiige of middle class intellect no 
proper solution of the quesetion will be obtained. 

^ 1. That ftevelation, if possible, is possible, at the beginning of tho world. 

2 That there cannot be and must not he any logical inconsistency in be- 
lieving revelation as possible on the datum of an Omnipotent God 

These two propositions are to me as clear as any metaphysical proposition 

can be. . i i.. , i i- 

But tho question seons to be between special creation, and evolutionary 

development. 

More hero after.* 

L 1 11 0 s I : ) Voum siiiceroty, 

t GCHU UATTA, 

Ttu 19/A hay 188i. ) Vidyarthi. 

PREFACE TO THE 
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The following preface to Pandit Guru Datta’s Vedic Magazine, from 
which the main portion of this book has been taken, will, it is 
hoped, be found interesting— ED. 

Tub interest excited in Vedic Philosophy, by tho great stir canfed 
.hroughout the religious world here and abroad by the revolutionizing and 
mergizing spirit of bVVAMI DAYANANDA’S teachings, is yet in its dawn, 
fhe wide world is but just awaking to the sublime and elevating sense of the 
i^edas. The sacred and antique realms of Sanskrit Literature, replete with tho 
'econdite knowledge ot Nature and jfature’s God, are yet unexplored And tho 
lusy, practical, matter-absorbed, competition-worn present world stands strong- 
ly in need of an interior soul-reaching philosophy that might teach tho people 
iiie beneficent principles of peaceful progress, and dispel the ignorance of party 
ipirit and sectarianium, so congenial to the uucaltured masses, by shedding its 
rays of benevolent and philanthropic wisdom. 

Society, at present, needs be educated in the principles of true reform which 
ronsists not in “pandering to, or reflecting the popular sentiment,'* or in adapt- 
ng ourselves to the " prevailing modes of thought and feeling," but in educat* 
ng the world out of its muiiifareouB errors and unrigHleoasuess.” 

An author has well spoken of the tendency of things to degenerate, whoB 
eft to themselves. The remark holds especially good of all doctrines and philo- 
‘oiihies. All philosophies require to bo nourished up by constant controversy, 
‘omparison, application and exemplification, to keep^ up a vivid conception and 

•This was a note addressed to me after perusing my urdu pamphlet called Mailah-i Jlham 
The doctrine of fi•lrplR^lnn \ liin* -■ 
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living belief in them ; otherwise, “the shell and hask only of their meaning is 
retained, the finer essence being Ipst.”* The Yedic philosophy is no exception 
to this rule. Indian History, from the time of MahabhArata up to this day, is 
ail ample illustration of this degeneration of Vedic philosophy. The spirit of 
pure and simple truth, so characteristic of the Vedas, had departed from them, 
and left behind the remains of petrified mythic names, upon which was subso- 
quently raised the structure of Puratiic mythology and modern philology, till 
Swami Hayanaud, with hia native genius, strove to commune with tho /fuhis 
of old, and with his logical, controversial, magnetic intellect, lestored the Vedas 
to their primitive position of “ self-illuminating knowledge.” 

A continuous preservation, therefore, of this “self illuminating knowledge,” 
from the attacks of time-honoured superstition, sophisticated philology and 
materialistic thinking, is undoubtedly one of the needful labours of the day. 

It is with these objects in view ‘that the Virajananda Press undertakes 
to publish a Monthly Magazine, to be styled the Vedic Magazine, in English, 
of 48 oqJ;avo pages, purely catholic, free-spokeu and independent in spirit, 
admitting of well-written articles on all subjects of religious, moral, social and 
philosophical interest. 

To meet the needs of the ever-increasing interest in the Vedas, by present- 
ing translations, abstracts, reviews and criticisms on different portions of Vedio 
literature; to picture the interior truths of Vedic philosophy, so needed in thii 
age of external ism ; to present the philanthropic and benevolent religion of the 
Vedas, in contrast-with the sectarian, communitarian, but not humanitarian 
j-eligions of the world ; to attack time honoured and jguorance-begotteu super- 
stitions; to teach the principles of true reform as distinguished from time-servine; 
and popular policies; to keep alive the pure and simple truths of the Vedas, 
by presenting controversial articles and reviews ; to remove the wilful misinter- 
pretations, or sincere misoadqrstandings of selfish priestcraft, pedantic philolo- 
gi«it8 and shallow materialists; these are the high and difficult objects, which it 
■hall be the attempt of the Magazine to aim at and as far as possible to achieve 

It is hoped that the generous reader who sympathises with these objects 
will freely extend his helping hand in this direction, for it is hardly possible to 
cairy out any high and thorough -going religious or moral reform without well- 
sustained labour. 


s Mills' Essay Lion berty. 
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MANDUKTOPANISHAT. 

w I q^wftj«iini«?Wn?c^hfnc m (i 

'* Om ” is tbe name of the Eternal and Omnipresent Spirits 
The Veda$ and Shastras, and eren the whole tHiirerBe^ when 
understood, declare the nature and attributes of tbe same Eeiog. 
He, Om, encompasses the past, the present and t'he future, and 
is perfect. He encompasses even what the pasti the present 
and the future do nbt comprise. 

^ VI tmnmim »rw ii ^ w 


Notes— I, Ahhara has been translated into*eteAaI and omni- 
proseat.' See Mababb^shja, P^tanjali's Commentary, 2nd A'bnifca on 
the Seventh Shim Sutra, Says Pdtanjali:— 

wwnr: i iwntiiit 

— or akiHra is that which does not dOoay, decompose, inovo or 
change^ aioo, aMara {from tho root ash and tini^i snfiSx toran) means 
that which is all'perrc^ing. Hence ^eternal and omhiptesent.’ 

Sw4mi Day Luanda translates the passage thus in ms Introdaotiou 
to the Vedas, {RigvedMi Bh6,»hg^ Bh^miha)^ p* 44, lines 21—25, 

WWMlWW ^WITW VJWn 

sncntfirw? iril«treftl?f tWflw i 

WWlwtnin cWWTn ^WTOT Ulrtci H 

This it literaily as te hava Interoveted. 

Oar tendering el Bkiuatn, BhdtffiSd and Bhcivkhvat It Ihal ef 
^bstantitee, meaninl^ * Ood encompassing the pitst, Ood enbom^isisfng 
the present and God encompassing the fature, nnlike the oirdltiai*jr ^ 
|i36aning of mere adjectives, meaning past, present imd fatate, ^ttalify- 
ing the word Samm. Also, we have translated Satvam as perfect. For 

rOftnnna 
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2. He isthe Geeai) <}od,.pecltoiia He who perroides 
m;r soul ii the Saiwroal Bout eit HittUESw The phaee« of Hu 
exietenee are four in number. 

<rt%: im: 

imiw «rnj: m H . 

3. The firstiAase is the walcefol phase. In this phase, God 
is manifest as disused in external nature ; causing incessant < 
interaction among the seven parts that constitute the orgamsa- 
tion of the tJaiverse; determining the disposition of the nineteen 
organs of thought and correlation, rAar enable orgahisdiB to seek 
their ^oymenhl in gross palatable matter; and regulating, with 
precision and order, the physical motions of the UniTerse. 

j*w: inr: w cmt 

w?: ii 8 ii 

H.— the Supernal Soul that pervades. 

wrfhwit wfhw wPrtt i wwift? ^ 8 i ii 

or atma is derived from the root at and unadi suffix manin. 

t — Atma is that which pervades all. 

Also See Nirakti^r lilt 15r- 

wi^iv sgifi n y ifii « 

SWami Day&nanda translates the passag<e^ WB** 

(one of the well-known mahdv&kyas 01 New^vedantins) in the Sattabt)BA 
PeakAshA, 8rd Edition p. 195» line 26, thns 

"wmnm *u’* wwrfw Jiuw 

m «rf «rii« t atirr# av ifwnhw t ^ 

"I Pod— phaae of ezistenoe (from tin, tec* whi^h )|Majaf:^l^ . . 

in.->-5ap(a»p«— seven parts of the organisation, (I) Bead, (8) Bjree, 
^:.BarB,.(4) Ovgan^of Spe^h, (5}Oi|pin ot Kesi^rsti(n](; (6) Heart, (7) 
scmatiii^ eliguly diftar'eatly enmnerated, 
p^hliodtofolioir,;; 

^^Nineteen internal organs of thought And 
edvrelation. They are the 5 organs of senses^ f. e., of hearing, tonohing, 

It— J..SJ tif Ji • t <• • X 







4 ^^‘ seocmd ptese is tiba eoalempIi^i?e pbasSi In Uiis 
phua, Ood is viewed ai litiag jn tiie iuteiior desigd that fixes 
the relation of the seven mrts to each other, or adapts the 
ninteen fanotioos of oorr^tion to the purposes in vfew, thus 
interlinking the sevei^ ideas .that constitute the design, and 
giviog to the Universe an invisible but interior osganisation. > 

* Bwmnr Ms'K 

nnRn«k:tw: i) *.h . 

5 , Wben the. human soul reposes in sound slumbw, and* 
pending all voluntary functional neither wilHngi nor dealrteg, 

or vita! nervaurio eoergios, i. c., prdna that in the act of respiration 
produces motion from outside inwards ; apdH that forces the air oat of 
the lungs, ramdna that circulates the blood from the heart throughout 
the system, uddna that stimulates the glossopharyngeal nerves and 
moves the muscles near the throat to draw in food and drink, and vyana 
that produces .motion in all parts of the body. (See SATTABTHa 
Fbakabha, p. 242, lines 15^18). ifano#, or organ of will and desire ; 
Buddhi^ or organ of thonght ; Chitia^ or organ of memory ; Ahankdra^ or 
organ of individuality. ^ 

Faid/itronara has been here translated into God ’mantfeet asdij^rd, 
or ^causing incestatU interaction^* or * determining the diepoeition * of organs j 
or ^regulating the motione * oi the Universe. Yaska thus says of FafiA^ 

tiara, Stw W *TCT ^ ^ 

II Nir. Vll, 12, 

Which means :*-Fa 2 dAuiaiiaf 4 It He who oontrols and direots all ' 
beings, towards Whom all beings are led, or who is himself Vaiehumara, 
f. r., One residing ;jn allihiogs and moving all things. 

has been trantlaM' into * oontemplativa |)hiMj^^ 
for, in dream, ordinarily called neapna^ it is only the mind that is aotiva, 
not disoriminating bet ween/ things and their thought. Hencs/ this* 
only realities then present before the mind aire its own thoughts. It iSin; 
this respect lliat dk^pmnthana has been transla^into the cdnlemplative‘ 
phase. . . 

Ooncen^lUg ttiirWords ietijaea and pr^fna oooultring in the next pasWt'; 

“ge.YMkurMilirk., yinik«i^/XII,»7* ^ ' ‘l«llWW#WWSwilWI»fr^ 

The; word* pra^ sod taijiua aiguify two. nodM of exiatenoo o! 

Attna* 

Y.-—*The meanfnff of the word tuehunia is rerv Tfi mAAM 
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drefttning, he i« aaid to be authupta, ot in. the slumbering 
oooditioQ. third phase is the slambering phai^ where, 
like the human soul that is folded within itself, God is viewed 
as Himself, an Embodiment of all ideas and principles, Himself 
all delight, enjoying but delight, only manitest in His 
consciousness, and endowed with the high^t wisdom. 

tpt mil i en wiieii B 

41^: trfw iTWiuq^l twrrhnj ii < h 

6. Such is the Ruler of all, the Omniscient Principle, even 
the ControUer of life interior, from whom has proceeded all, the 
Bouroe and Bescurt of all beings. 

amsfl: mi »T «if%: U'^ »r jrBt*ra»T *t ml i 

u hwmwwh< 4 w « 1 1 W w w fthnf it uwnrenf uu^- 

girtiins>!T ^fwriiioii 

7. View Him neither as designing interiorly, nor as diffused 
throughout external nature, nor in the tansitional mood between 
both; neither emdodiment of intelligence, nor fraught with 
volitional consciousness, nor devoid of consciousness ; but as 
the Invisible, Unimpressible, lucomprehensible, Indefinable, 
tJntbiakable, Unknowable Being, only Conscious of Self in 
8df,». e., the Absolute, and the Unconditioned, with no trace 
of ^e relative or the cdnditioned world about Him, All calm. 


taneity and regularity of motion witbdnt the direct and wilfal action 
<d eonsoiousness. Oousider the state of a man in sonnd sleep. 
Although an volition is sa^ended, yet the involontary fnnotiona are 
performed most regularly. The powors of volition seem to have 
come materialised or metamorphosed; hence PrajnAna gfuma, which 
1 itorally means ‘intelligends soliaiBed or embodied heiroo tbc translation 
»«mhoifm«ia of ideas wid principles.” (^e Pauch’b ASh^adHTaVi, 
HI. iii. W. mhrtau ghmah. The root'^on assumes the form gftana, When 
iltc’moaning to be expi^sed is m&Hi, or smidifioation or coi^ensatipay 

Yll^—Prap^ncha, tho relative or the conditioned trbirtd, i;»., the 
phonemoBal srerld from the root— or Qf% fhifinc 
|Nwl>« to roador senmhle, or to develop in detail. 

DbhitgiiMi ipn^mm refers to the state midway, betweta waking and 
dreaming. The word Bhumfl ini', or, as Shankara says, 

11— •_ X X. f—Jl? aI -X 1 
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AH-bliss, One ami Only. This is the fourth or the essential^ 
mode of existence. IMiia is the Atma, WHT, the Universal 
Spirit. He should be known. 

nsBT’c 'jffi ii it 

8. Om is the most estimable name of the Eternal, Omni- 
present, Universal Spirit, the modes of existence of this Spirit 

* being truly represented by rndtras or the single letters, A, U,i\I, 
of which the monosyllable Om is made up, 

aiTnf??r?sn^ t t 

»raf?r w ii £ ii 

9. A (^), the first mdtra, means the wakeful phase, or God 
diffused in external nature; for, X( means that which is diffused 
throughout and is known in the first step. He, who realizes 
this mode of Divirte existence, becomes gratified to the full 
measure of his desire and has taken the first step. 

• ^ 

iir*Tw?FrfH wfa zr 5? \i ii 

10. U (^), the second mdtra, means the contemplative 
phase, or God living in interior design ; for, ^ means that whicli 
designs, or designs and executes. He, w,ho realizes this mode of 
Divine existence, attracts wisdom towards himself and becomes 
harmonized. Never is in his family born an individual who 
can ignore the knowledge of the Divinity. 

vrsfffr ir 5? n u n 

^ 

VIII. — The word mdtra has boon here given as meaning somotliiug 
that represents or estimates th^ value of another. See Unadi Kosu, 

IV. 168— l or inwr Ht*f ^r, mdtra is that 

which measures, estimates or gives the value of, hence ‘ represents.' 

IX. — Here the wui^ra A is shown as derivable from the root ap [aplvi 
'^^yapto.u) to pervade, or as au abbreviated form of ddi^ which liberally 
means the very first step, hence the one who has taken the very first 
step, or is only a zealous beginner. 

X. — Here (J is shown to be derivable from utkarsha or ubhaipyy the 
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11. M (w), the third mditra^ means the slumbering phase, 
or God viewed in Himself; for, means that which measures all, 
or is the resort of all. He, who realizes this mode of Divine 
existence, measures out^**^ the whole knowledge of the 
Universe and retires unto Him. 

irq^qsm; faigt sla 

ii ii 

12, The fourth is no mdtra, for, it represents the Unknow- * 
able, the Absolute, and the Unconditioned, without a trace of 
the relative or the conditioned world about Him.*’ He, who 
realizes this, the true Atma,^ OmJedra, passes from self into the 
Kuler of- self, the Universal Spirit, i, e., obtains 7noksha, or 
salvation. 

ft 

(a) — That which measures all, or that viewed in comparison with 
whose infinite power, the structure of the Universe is but finite and 
measurable. 
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EXPOSITION. 

Worship is fcLe first act of pure religion. It is a spontaneous 
declaration of tlio inmost affections, as distinguished from the false 
worship of the churches, where every action is pro-determined instead 
cE being spontaneous, where we have declamation instead of de- 
claration, and pretended show of assumed seriousness instead of 
free play of inmost affections. Such is not true worship. True wor- 
ship, on the other hand, is brimful of genuine feeling, profound 
attraction, «.ud soul-absorbing meditation. True worship, as an out- 
come of pure religion, is deeply ingrained in human nature. 

Folded within the depths of tho human soul lies the germ of all 
religion. Every human being is endowed with a spiritual nature, 
a nature that lifts him towards all tliat is pure and holy, superior 
and attractive. Not only do tho holiness of life, purity of motives, 
sublimity of thought, aud nobility of character inspire us with 
tho appropriate feelings of respect, regard, admiration or reverence ; 
but our aspirations rise high towards tho just, the true, tho infinite 
aud the divine. It is this part of our spiritual nature that is the 
foundation of all religion, endows us with the sentiment of reverence 
for all that leads to high and noble aspirations, and with the senti- 
ment of humblo gratitude for all that has contributed to our edifica- 
tion and elevation. 

Like all other affections of the human mind, the religious affec- 
tions are also capable of being misused, or of being perverted in 
their use. The religious sentiment, under the effect of excessive 
stimulation, may exaggerate or p^)rtray in brighter colours a simple truth, 
may over-estimate or unduly estimate the sanctity of an action, and, 
where the sovereign faculty of Reason is yet undeveloped, or but very 
weak, this over-estiination may develop into idolatry or superstitious 
reverence ; or, on the other hand, where, through want of clear per- 
ception, or through want of interpenetration, the reasoning faculties 
are very active, but discerning faculties comparatively torpid, the 
consequence may bo a sceptical atheistic or diarespeclful tempera- 
ment. But tho elevation felt or pure liberty enjoyed will be exactly 
in proportion to the normal exercise of this facuit/. Man, in his ignorance, 
often worships a false deity. Instead of tho God of Nature, he 
worships a god of his imagination, a god of fashion, a god of popular 
sanction, or a god of his own feelings and ungratified desires. And 
what is the consequence ? A life of superstition, unrighteousness, 
cruelty aud injustice. A true mode of worship is, therefore, highly 
desirable ; a mode of worship, not dictated by false religious educa- 
tion nn 
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It enjoins the worship of the Supremo Deity alone> the Eternal 
Omnipresent Being, the Supernal Soul of Katnro. For, what but a 
true conception, knowledge and realisation of this Universal Spirit can 
be consistent with that overflowing, exultant, blissful attitude of the 
nnrid^ otherwise designated as worship. 'I’lie worship of the Eternal 
Being is tho only worship that is inculcated in the Upanishats and 
this Eternal Being is everywhere named Omkara. 

In Kathapanishat^ II. 15., we read : — 

qr qq?[f5=fT I 

“Cm is the adorable Being, to the study of whom all Viff) of brahma- 
charfid is consecrated, or all practice of medit«atiou devoted, and whose 
realization it is the object of the four Vedas to accomplish.'' Or, in the 

words of Chhd^ndoQjja Upauishat, is the 

Eterna>, Omuipvosent Being ; Ha alone should be worshipped.” Or, 
more explicitly still, iu Mnudakopanishat^ II. ii. 5-G we find 

m^scq qW: i 

qirqq qrr?TirqflJ=qf fq^«=qq qg: n h . ii 

?q qf^Tir qq *nisq: q aiiqjnq; i 

qifwrqq ^qwq qiFWq q: qi?:ra Fl«q: q^T^airf II ^ II 

“ Ho who interiorhj and invisihlp sustains the sun, tho earth and tho 
intervening space iu their respeotivo positions j oven He, who sustains 
tlie life of the brain, the lungs and all the various senses, is the Uni- 
U.vy Interpovvading Spirit. Try, O men! to know Him alone, and leave 
all other talk ; for, He is the only principle that loads to immortality. (5). 
Just in the heart, where all the blood-vessels meet, very much like tho 
spokes of a wheel meoting in the wtvcd or the centre, resides tlie interiorly* 
governing Divine S[)irit, manifesting His glory in ways multifarious. 
('ontnnplate Him, the Om, this interiorly-governing Spirit, for, thin 
alone can you reach, with safety, the blissful havon, far beyond tho 
ignorance begotten miseries of this troubleij ocean of Life. (0).” 

What, then, constitutes tho contemplation of Om ? What is tho 
process to worship Uinr? An answer to. this question is furnished in 
Yoga Darshana. I. i. 27-28 

qnr qiqqi; qqq: i q^q^aqqwqqw h " O'" Oie inestimabio 

namo of the Supremo Being who is the Ruler of tho Universe. To 
recite this, His name, and to constantly rocail to our mind its profound 
signification, this is the twofold process of meditation, called ttp6>sn(jb,'* 
Vyasa, in his commentary on tho two Sutras, remarks ^ 

Om indicates th^ Ruler of the Universe. Is it by mere 
arbitrary couvoution, or by some natural process, just as light 
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indicates the lamp or the source of light ? Surely, the relation 
between the symbol Om and that of which it is a symbol, is not con- 
ventional but actual, and the symbol but expresses the actual relation. 
To take a parallel example, the relation between the father and the son 
is real. The relation recdly exists, even before we can express it in such 
terms as these, ‘ He is his father, and he his son.^ Even in the cycles 
of creation to come, since woi*ds signify things not arbitrarily but by 
a fixed natural standard, the same symbol, Om, is made to express the 
same idea, because it is an established fact, with those who know Ite- 
velation, or those yogis who have realized what the relation between the 
siguifying symbol and the thing signified is, that the words, their cor- 
responding ideas, and the relation between them is eternal, or exists in 
nature, ai^l not hy human convention.* 

“ Tlio recitation of Om, and tho constant pi^esentation before the 
mind of its signification, these are the two means of His vpdsnd or 
worship. The yogi who constantly does both, develops concentre* 
tioD, or, ns has been elsewhere remarked, tho afoi’esaid recitation and 
realization develop concentration, and concentration facilitates realiza- 
tion, till, by the continual action and re-action of both, the light of the 
Supreme Divinity begins to fully shine in the heart of the yogi** 
Vyasa /?/td5/iya,*3utra9 27 and 28. 

The recitation of (hn and the constant presentation of its significa- 
tion to the mind, bfting the two essentials of Divine worship, it is of 
the greatest importance to know what the significance of the Unitary 
Syllable Oni is, for, tho recitation Is only preparatory to the presonta* 
tion. Wehavoonly said that Om is the Eternal Omnipresent Spirit. 
This is by the way of indication. But wo have not as yot any definite 
knowledge of the detailed significance of thie syllable. It is, however, 
a very palpable fact that no word is so sacred in Vedic literature as 
Om. It is regarded as the o.ssgnce of tho Vedas, as the highest, the 
Bublimest and the dearest name of the Supremo Deity, and is especially 
appropriated in vpdsnL No Vedio mantra is ever read without a 
previous recitation of the syllable, Om. It is not only because Om is 
tlio most soft, melodious and smoothly-flowing syliablo in sound, nor 
merely because the letters composing Ojii spontanoonsly and without 
education of any sort escape the lips of the babe who is just beginning 
Ills vocal exercises, but because there is something deeper, dearer and 
diviner in its significance. It i.s true that whereas other names of 
God are also names of things temporal, (fur, instance, tho Sanskrit 
ishicara is also the name of a governor, even brahma is also the name of 
the nuiversal ether and of the Vedas, agni is, besides, the name of fire, 
and so on), Ora is only the name of the Eternal, Omnipresent, Universal 


* Perhaps this truth will be more ea.sily broujjht home to tho sceptical reader of the 
nineteenth century if it were expressed in the worils {to us, less acceptable, for more indefi- 
nite), of Max Muller, who says, “They (tlie roots) are phonetic iypes^ produced hy a power 

inherent in human nature. Tiiey exi.st, as^Plato would say, by nature; though with Plato 
we should add that when we s.ay by nature, wo mean by the Imnd of God.'’ — Lecfuren on 
the ncirnce of Language, 4th edition, London, page dOg. 
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Spirit. That can only be a reason in behalf of its precision and 
dehniteness of meaning, but hardly a reason for the extremely super- 
lative importance that is attached to it. It is also true that Om is 
more comprehensive iu meaning than any other term signifying God 
in Sanskrit, or, in other words, that it connotes a number of attri- 
butes that no other word or syllable singly does, but even that is of 
secondary importance. The deepest and, in truth, the highest reason 
is that the signification of Om is the key-note of the realization of tho 
Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, 
ma'rk the successive steps of meditation by which one rises to the 
realization of the true nature of Divinity. 

The process of this realization is exactly the reverse of the process 
by which the mind acts on the external universe. If the latter be 
called evolution, i.e., folding out of the internal faculties of the mind, till 
they become externally manifest, the former should be called involution, 
i, foldi^ng tho mind within itself, till the faculties that were working 
on tho outer plane retire from outside and turn inside for more interior 
work. To take a familiar illustration, when an archer shoots a mark, 
he directs his attention from within outwards wsth his eye pointing 
towards the mark in tho same straight lino with the arrow, he stretches 
the bow and lots the arrow fly. This is how mind *ao^s on things 
external. To pass within, to contemplate Divinity, ho withdraws his 
senses from their outward course, and, when the outer activity of the 
mind is stopped, he passes, by gradual steps of reflection, embodied .in 
the constituent letters of the syllable Om, to the more interior and, 
therefore, more perfect realization of tho Divine Spirit. 

Before we begin our exposition of the several letters composing 
Om, it will be useful to preseub a rough outline of tho four planes of 
manifestation of mind's activity. The Divine Being is a spirit, and 
to realize this spirit wo have to pass thVough its outer manifestations 
to the more and more interior ones, till the final cause, the Spirit, is 
reached. Perhaps, our understanding will be much facilitated by taking 
the analogous case of the working of the human spirit, although it 
must be remembered that an analogy is, at the best, an analogy, and 
nob an exact coincidence. 

Lot us begin with the case of a watch-ifiaker. Ho has made the 
watch, and the principles embodied in the watch are doing their actual 
work.' Tho spring, the ‘balance, the wheels, and other pieces of tho 
machinery, all perform their respective appropriate functions, and the 
minute and hour hands regularly move ou the dial. Iu fact, the skill, 
dexterity, and designing capacity of the watch-maker are not only, 
embodied in and stamped on the watch, but the very material forces 
and mechanical principles, that the watch-maker had at his disposal, aro 
actually living in the watch and manifesting themselves by the precision 
and legularity of motion of appropriate parts. This is the first, the most 
external and tho most . palpable manifestation of tho watchmaker's 
skill. Thus the spirit outwardly stamps matter with its impress. 
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This is what has been designated in the translation portion, “ the 
WAKEFUL PHASE or the externally manifest mode of spirit’a 
existence. 

But, secondly^ the first watch-maker in the world, before he sat 
up to manufacture a watch, must have made an ideal zvatch, ie.y must 
have designed tho watch. He must have previously known the principle 
r the fact of elastictiy, its isochronism, the principle of transmission 
if motion by wheels and pinions, the principle of escapement, tli^ 
rictional, elastic and other properties of steel, brass, iron, jewels, &o , 
,nd must have patiently and slowly elaborated in his mind a scheme 

5f tlio ftppllc«,6iuu of all 4liCfJo piiiioiploo, till Ui ilblijuito purpOSO COuld 

36 served out by them. He must have thought out the pros and 
'ons of one arrangement and the other, and chosen one in preference 
o tho other, till ho finally settled ^upon a mentally perfect scheme 
»f the watch. Ho must have mentally seen his ideal watch, thus 
lowly moving, thus ultimately stopping and requiring a winding for 
lossibility of further movem.ont. In short, the watch-maker nfust have 
Irawn from the promiscuous store-house of his knowledge the nooos- 
lary items of information, applied them properly, and, for a time, 
imi in the self-made* design^ before he was actually able to undertake 
die manufacture of a watch. This is what has been called “ the CON- 
TEMPLATI^E^HASE,^^ or the designing mode of spirit's existence. 

And yet, this is not all. There was a time, when no thought, 
3ofc a trace of this design existed in the watchmaker’s mind. His 
nind was a store- house filled with promiscuous information, not yet 
arranged or applied. And the principles embodied in the watch were 
lot all he know. Perhaps he knew much more about astronomy, 
Dhysics, psychology, mathematics and (esthetics, perhaps about oliom- 
stry, medicine and (etiology. A merely fragmental part of his 
knowledge was brought to Hght and applied. Compared with the 
knowledge that was actually ‘rendered usefuly his whole information 
svas encyclopedic. And yet, was he, all tho while, conscious of the 
vast amount of massive information that he always carried about 
iiimself ? Surely no ! In moments of bright recollection, or in moments 
)f practical necessity, only fractional portions of his accumulated experi- 
mces were illuminated and called forth in conscious array before hia 
nind ; but the vast majojity of his cognitions still slumbered aa 
atent ideas, like congealed, solidified, incrusted bits, in the dead 
^alm, silent chamb'^rs of his brain or senaorium.^ Revocable at pleasure 
^hey were tho invisible guests of his mind, living for the most part 
n the back-gronud, shaded from immediate recognition by the 
exquisite, dark veils of oblivion hanging over tho chambers of 
Jiemory.^ This condition has been denominated the “ SLUMiJEUING 
^^HASE,'^ or the inactive mode of spirit's existence. 

Beyond the iva/ce/ul phase, or the active manifestations of tho mind 
*-3 embodied in material things and phenomena, like phantasmagoria, 
projected from within the magic lantern outward on the specular 
’Oreen •, beyond the contemplative or tho energetic display of mental 





activities, now reoonuoitering one group of ideas, then another, now 
selecting, then arranging, till, as in a dream, woven into a texture, 
. stands before the mind tbe glowing picture of a marvellous painting, 
heretofore unconceived; beyond the slumbering phase, or the inactive repose 
of mental faculties, replete with tactual or sensual mentalities, impelled 
to remain by the orani present law of re^aotion, at an imperative rest, 
beyond theseaud behind these, removed far, far away from theso 
phenomenal activities and passive modifications, resides the true reality^ 
tbe spirit, the watch-maker in essence. This has been styled 

the “ essential mode of spirit’s existence. 

Let us cloavly uuiiuelv«- tlioso fuuv uiodoa uC spliic'S existence, the 
Wakeful, the Contemplative, the Slumbering and the Essential. ’Man, 
in his life, repeats those modes of his spirit-existence ^every dsiy. When 
it is broad daylight, and the hurqan mind is fully awake, the eye per- 
ceiVLUg colours, the ear hearing sounds, the nose smelling vapors, the 
tongue tasting fluids, and the body feeling solids, he lives a life in 
material^objecfcs. This is the )^Vake/td state. When tho folds of dark- 
ness overbake the day, and ‘ the ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way,’ when, perhaps, the ignorant labourer tries to forget the severity 
of his toil in a cup of wine — the active world retires, md so does our 
modol-mau. »Straighb he stretches himself upon his bed. The eyelids 
close as with a Buperincumbeat weight, and graiuajly the other 
senses give way, aud our model-man has fallen into sleep. Perhaps 
he is dreaming. Suppose he is a student. The sofid walls of his semi- 
nary have really dissolved from his view, for he is not waking. With- 
out books, class-fellows, or companions, he is lying on his bed, solitary 
and alone. And yet he dreams. The examination hall with its flock- 
ing candidates is painted before him, himself seated amidst them. The 

f papers are distributed so to-day, so to-morrow, and so the day after 
all in the dream). Home be returns in anxious wait for the result, 
and lo I a paragraph in a Gazette, or actelegram from a friend, brings 
him the cheering news, or, perchance, the news of his failure. Wond- 
erful are the mysteries of dreaming. This corresponds to the con- 
templative phase. Soon after the dream, or without a dream, ho falls 
into a sound slumber. Where is that living voice, and that active 
brain ? Where are those dreamy paintings ? Have they vanished, 
melted into nothing^ or been annihilated 't Stored iu the organisation, 
though invisible, lie the possibilities o^ their manifestations stiU, 
though now congealed and materialized, so to speak. This is the 
Slumbering state, How speedily flows the current of life. Day after 
day of wakeful activity passes away, night after night of disturbed or 
sound slumber is counted. And yet, amid these changing scenes, 
these veering manifestations, man preserves a sort of independence, 
his identity, because he is the Essential e.ristence^ to whom th^ 

aforesaid states are either accidents or non-involving influences. 

Doubt not, gentle reader, but that the spirit exists in these four 
moods. The wakeful ^mo6d is the most exterior, the contemplative 
the more interior, tbe slumbering the more interior still, till wo reach 



the inneriiiort reality, the edseirtial spirit. And so XJod^s spirit, whioh 
is diviner, holier, infinite far, essentially aa an emhodiTnent o/prinoi'* 
pies, designs and imparts life and titality to all external nature. And the first 
glimpee of Dirinity that is caught by the dry scientific mind is of the 
most external kind, in fact, derived from the adaptation of physical mo* 
tions to one another, their regularity, precisian, uniformity, and such 
other traits Chat the universe exhibits to a mind we]] versed in the study 
of effects. After the mind has familiarized itself with this, there dawns 
a philosophical perception of the interior design of nature, with which. 
^ perception the mind J^oars" higher, till the design itself is found to be 
the outcome of oonstitutional and spontaneous tendencies of the Deity, 
called principles. Contemplating from the platform of these principles, 
the mind r^ses to the Fountain of all principles, the Essential Divinity, 
embodying all in One, 

These being the successive steps lihvoagh which the mind rises to 
the contemplation of the Eternal, Omnipresent Being, the syllable Om, 
which consists of three letters, A, U & M, or VET, ^ and js made 
the means of this contemplation ; for, ^ presents the wakeful phase, % 
the contemplative, and the Blumberiug phase, not merely mnemonioal* 
]y but by virtue of fheir inherent meaning. Hence the true devotee, 
in the recitation ^ Om, thinks of the three letters composing Om, 
dwells on the meaning and signification of each letter which represents 
one corresponding phase, and thus lives alternately in the order and 
regularity displayed in nature, in the design moving nature, and in 
tho principles spontaneously and naturally elaborating design. Since 
the very lowest phase, thus contemplated, involves bub the highest 
generalization of the order of the universe, its contemplation is pro* 
eminently calculated to develop concentration, and concentration 
facilitates contemplation, so that ultimately* by the continued action 
and reaction of both, the light of the Supreme Diviuiby begins to 
fully shine in the heart of the yoy/. Hence the words of Vyasa : — 

We come now to the explanation of the three letters v3r (& 

In contemplating tho djep signifioation of the yogi holds be- 
fore his mind the vast expanse of tho universe, with its mighty orbs 
rolling in their magnificent splendour undisturbed through vaonous 
paths, craving ethereal waves of unseen exquisife beauty in the ocean 
of ifafinity, and contemplates upon the grand meaning of the universe, 
for, in the words of tho Upanishat, the mighty volume of nature ia 
Spread as a commentary on the nature and attributes of the Eternal 
Omnipresent^Being. The universe appears to his illuminated vision 
as a vast organisation of definite parts. And such is the uniformity 
of plane in this organisation, that even the most distant orbs — whose 
light, emitted millions of years ago, caraied on tho speedy wings of 
other at the unearthly rate of 180,000 miles per second, has not as yet 






\> 00 n able to penetrate ilie Atmosphere oar earth — yea even orbs 
fmore distant are organized internally on the same plan oh whioh the 
solar system, of 'which our. earth is a part, is constructed. To .«con« 
template the wise and intelligent structure of the universe, a structure 
even as p^eot as that of the most highly developed being on earth, 
man, a strnotnre as well endowed with a brain, stomach, the feet 
And the various other parts justly composing the wondrous organism 
of the macrocosm, let ns turn our attention to the following sublime 
mantras of AtharvaVeda (X*xxiii, 4,32 — 34) on the constitution of the 
universe as typically represented by our solar system : — 

t fipr 
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‘ We approach (in our contemplation), with highest reverence, 
the Great Adorable Being, who has made this frame of the 
■universe as a living demonstration of His ex<^teuco, as a 
highly fitting lesson on His nature and attributes* and who 
has placed in this wondrous organisation ( 1 ) *tho sun with its 
• luminous atmospliere as the brain, ( 2 ) the Buper^terrestrial space 
intervening between the sun and the earth as the stomach, and 
( 3 ) the earth (typical of all planets) as the lower body, the feet. 

* We adore the Great Being in whose creation (4) the sun and 
the moon are the two eyes, and (5) Heat, the mouth. We adore 
the Great Being who has made ( 6 ) the atmospheres as the lungs, 
and ( 7 ) the directions of space as the organs of hearing. Let ua 
adore Him, tho Infinite Being, thb Source of all wisdom.’ 

Here is displayed to the mind of the devotee the scheme of perfect 
organisation. For, is not the sun, with its atmosphere, the brain of 
this system ? The brain in the human body, technically called the 
cerebrum ixnd the cerebellum ^ is au organisation of sublimited elements, 
a battery of vital powers, the seat of nervous energy, the controller 
of all motions and functions of the body.*^ And the sun too, like tho 
brain, is a reservoir of sublimated elements, au infinitely powerful 
battery of magnetic, electric, optic, actinic, caloric and dynamic forces, 
the seat of combustible, vegetative energy, and of what has beeu call- 
ed in geology by the technical name of sub-mrial denundacion ; the 
controller of all planetary and cometary motions. And tho super- 
terrestrial space teeming with the atmosphere is truly the stomach, 
the organ of disgestion, refining and elaborating the matofials consign- 
ed to it. It is in the atmosphere that clouds are formed, vapours 
attenuated, streams of electricity generated, surface particles of earthly 
8 alts and metals voIat[lize*d, and the products of all these processes 
diffused and mixed up, , till all is reduced to a homogeneous fluidity, 
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earried aboP 0 ‘ thd lower strata of the atmeflpbe^e^ there condensed, 
and' then poured oat as pare, precious, plant-feeding rainfall. Very 
like the stomach that, after refining, snblimiting and attenuating 
the food it reoeires, extracts from its juicy contents the elements of 
the crirasoQ vital liquid, and pours it forth, like rainfall, iutothe heart. 
Before, however, the materials pass into the etomaob, they hare to 
pass through the mouth that by the aid of its maxillary organism 
divides and re-divides the solid foody till it is powdered down and 
mixed with saliva and thus converted into a fluid material. In the 
same way, before the earthly materials are consigned; to the stomach, 

* the atmospheric space, they pass through the mouth, tho Heat. For, 
what is the channel that transmits tlm earthly materials to uppeK 
regions ? JVliat is it that powders, atomixes, and reduces to vaporous 
subtility tho hard solid* materials of earth, or what is it that dissolves 
these materials in the saliva of nature, water ? It is Heat that 
does all tho work. Impelled by the restless, vi>5yying, vibratory 
oscillations of Heat, solids aro dashed into liquids and liquids iiiV) gases. 
It is by Heat that gaseous particles, thus endowed with rarity, are borne 
on the wings of warmth to upper regions of comparative cold. It 
is Heat that licks out of the liquid lake the watery elements of tho 
atmosphere. Heat is tho mediator between the earthly materials 
and tho atmos^^hoTe, just as mouth is the mediator between the food and* 
the stomach. And the foot is tho lowest part of tlio organisation, symbol 
of obedience to the Phroned monarch, the brain. It obeys tlm motor 
impulse communicated to it from the brain through the nerves, So does 
the earth oboy the influertce of the sun communicated to it through the- 
the ethereal channels of Space. The eyes in tlie human organism are 
constructed to enable man to perceive colours aud develop taste. 
Similarly, the light beams of the sun, angirasa *»he mantra, 

develop the spectral universe, thus standing in the same relation to the 
nniverse as tho eye stands to the human body. The human lungs are 
fitted not only to act as the bellows, drawing in and expelling air, 
or to oxygenate blood, but to draw in invisible elements that directly 
strengthen the brain. So the atmosphere is fitted not only to attract 
partiols of vaporous matter or repel the suspended earthly particles, but 
to draw out from tho earth, especially at the two poles, as if at tha 
ventricles, streams of positive and negative electricity that leave th^ 
earth for ever and for good.* 

The analogy,"^ therefore, is complete in oyery reasonable aspect, 
The whole universe, to the contemplation of a devotee, presents a brain,. 


* To impress the reader with thi.s part, we will present only the analogy of 
slightly differing pictures of the same from different parts of, Vedie literature, 
80 that he may be able to form a somewhat general and comprehensive 
Conception of the organization of Nature, and not to take the analogy tou 
literally. Wo quote Yajur Veda, XXXI. J3 ; — 
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Arsaoitili, a stomach, the eyes, the ears, the lungs and the feet. And H h 
Ihus that the human body is organ iaed. Bealizing the perfect adaptation 
pf the month to the stomach, of the stomach to the lungs, of the lungs 
. to the brain, and of tho brain to the whole body, and also realizing 
correspondingly the mutual adaptation of the parts of the universe, can 
Jio,t he. devotee, foe one moment forsake the Omnipresent Eternal Spirit, so 
glorious in his manifestations? For, even in thehuman body, let us inquire, 
Jtre the brain, the lungs, the stomach, and other parts in vain, or are they 
merely to carry out the material, physical or physiological functions, all 
uDCouscioQsly like pieces of dead matter ? Is this beautiful adaptation 
of parts merely the result. of chance, or of mere ‘fortuitous concourse 
of atoms'? Have the blind forces of matter met nnoonsulted, and, 
after unexpected, uukno'an and unpredictable clashes, eiE];>rac6d each 
other and linked themslves into the apparently beautiful organisation of 
man? No, this adaptation of fudotions is not jt vain. The edifice cons- 
tvneted of the b||in, the mouth, the stomach, tbe eyes, the ears, the 
lungs, ^nd the feet, is but the building of a theatre, and the 
.adaptation of its rooms is the design of an architect. Surely, the 
architect made it for some one to act in. Who is, then, the actor or 
actors on this arena of the human organisation? ► The actors, no doubt, 
there are, but they could not manifest their skill and activity without a 
proper aud well- managed stage. These actors are tkd five orgaus of 
sense, *. ^.,of hearing, of touching, of seeing, of tasting, and of smelling; 
the five organa of motion, i. the hand, the feet, the throat, the genera- 
tive and the excretive organs ; the five vital nerve forces, i, e., of inspira- 
tion, ’of expiration, of blood-oiroulatiou, of glossopharyngeal action, and 
of muscular contraction, in general; metnas^ or the internal organ that 
originates the impulse to oommunioate with the external world, and 
displays tbe power of imagination ; buddhi, tho faculty of decision ; 
ehitta, tho faculty of memory; aud ahankara^ the organ of personality. 
These are the nineteen invisible actors in the drama of life. The 
human spirit, through tho physical tem*ple, manifests his powers of life, 
sensation, locomotion, memory, perception, imagination, decision and 
individuality. For, how can life be manifested, unless the various 
parts of the body be mutually adapted, the one supplying the demand 
of the other, and the meohanical, chemical and electrical forces, gene- 
rated by their mutual notion and friction, be equilibrated ? It is thus 
necessary for the body to poBsoss an orgai^iaation, before it oau evolve 

“God has placed the super* terrestrial space in the place of the stomach, the 
fcun in the place of the hSad, the earth in the place of the feet, and the open 
fpaoe in the place of the ear cavity.’* In Mundaka, II. 1. 4, we read : — 

t 

“The Eternal Spirit that resides in the interior of all things, has disposed 
the fire instead of the brain, tho sun and the moon in lieu of tlie two eyes, 
the open directions of space in lieu of ear cavities, the Vedas as His 
organs of speech, the atmosphere as His lungs, the whole universe as His 
heart, and the planets as His feet. It is thus that He lives. V 
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naohamcal, obamieal and aleotrioal foroe« in dnv..i u • . . ' 

other, and farther, it is neoesaary for thwe forof2^to*hn“"*ii ?**** 
before life can .manifest itself.^ And Tie onlr r “I?'”***^* 
vitalized the body, rendered it elastic, impresstbU il!? * ‘®* 

it oan manifest any tendency towards 0 ^ 01 nr ?f 
before the principle of sensation is fully establiahL 
and imagination dawn j and it is onlv perception 

provided us with requisite mental apPTeheJsionMhat'thTfaonrtiee^of 
comparison and discrimination oan come into play and wenL ib. i * i 
impressions into generalized symbolic ileas’ It 
that memory takes in, and so oarefnlly stores Anri i **n*^® 1® 
the faithful retentivity .of memory that ihe mii 
identity hinges, for, what is perrnaM^\u7r^ 
epirit fedls himself , as sopaLe frl all ‘^othl T. o“onnd 
of the entirely distmct experiences. he has had. ItTs thns 
that the physical temple is but a grand stage well-prepar7d fcJ 
he purpose, on which the master-dramatist, the® human St send! 
h.s vioe-geronta, each m his turn, one after the other, T. act 3 
prepare the stage for the ensuing. On the stage of the Ssfoal 
omplo, appears the first vioe-gerent. Life, acts his scene a3 ?repTre8 
the ground for the next vioe-gerent. Sensation, He, in lus tarn 
^ayshis owu pfcrt, and fits the scene for the advent of Perception’ 
Comparison aUd Memory, m turn, till the human spirit himseH in 
le last, appears on the fnlly-ppap.ared stage to manifest the potenoiee 

‘/“I ‘I*® Wn® Being. Why 
this wonderful disposition of the sun, the moon, the planets the 
a mosphere and the elements in the actual positions they hol'd in 
Nature, but that the Divine Spirit required ’the organisation of physical 
elements into a perfectly vitalized body of the Universe liL unto 

Ualve^saHirreJ^l^nd 

intollipnoe, and to give His impersonal personality an expression on 
fie svnlh'J T Hence ‘t is that the yoyi starts with the iLter A of 
LraseVf tbf iv ' 4“ signification ; pictures to 

h mS «n!n 7 ^“'1 universe; settles 

himself upon its functional and anatomical organisation ; contemplates 
its'necessity, its purpose,^ its usefulness, and its reality; is deeply 
impressed with the existence of the more interior and spiritual principles, 
^ne nineteen principles enumerated above) impatiently pressing for 
manifestation; and thence contemplates flhe All-regnlating,* All- 
pervading Spirit, Vaiskwanara, which is exactly the sense of the letter 
A out of tne three letters composing Om. 

And now to the second phase of contemplation. Oat of order, 
comes out order ; out of chaos, chaos. Organised forces acting upon 
matter will produce organised structures; a chaos of forces oan only result’ 
iQ chaos. Mathematical science is full of proofs of this propositioa. Take, 
or instance, the* orderly, uniform, and regular motion of a body in a 
oirolo, Mathomaticiaus tell us that this motion is the result of two 
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foroes, untrifuffal add centripHal, If ihe velocity of the moving body be v 
and the radios of the eircle in which it moves r, the centripetal force will 
be^. Thus mathematicians tell ns that when a body is moving, in a 
circle its centrifugal and centripetal forces are balanced by each other 
and bear a definite relation to the velocity of the body and the radius of 
the path. This definite relation (or^ which is the same things 
organisation of the two forces) alone can produce circular motion. Let 
there be another definite relation, and the motion will be elliptical. 
Thus it is clear that it is the* internal organisation tliat gives form and 
order to the outer manifestation. Or, to give farther illustrations, 
it is the intef'nal slow motion oi particles that determines the It is 

the internal volubility of the particles that prodiioos the visible liquid.. 
It if* also the internal extreme mobility of particles, prodnoiug what is 
cAlled the excursion of the molecules along free paths, that produces 
the' gaseous condition. Or, to tate more familiar examples still, it is. 
the invisible, internal organisation in the seeds that gives each of them 
the powep to reproduce exactly its own kind and no other ; and, finally, 
the human spermatozoa, endowed as they are with internal though 
invisible organization, because of being formed by extracoing, through 
the activity of the vital essence, particles from all parts, organs, and 
faculties of the living body I by 

virtue of this interior organisation, capable of reproducing exactly tlte 
human organism. Thus it is olear that it is always the internal 
organisation of producing causes that develops form, order, 
organisation or adaptation in the exterior. Must not, then, the All- 
regulating, All-pervading Divine Spirit, Vaishtvanaraf that builds up 
this grand and highly perfect edifice of His physical temple, the- 
Universe, bo also himself organised ? Surely the plastic, formative, 
associative, dissociative principles of the Divine Power, must the mslves 
flow into definite tendencies^ and be filled with a law of co-operative sym- 
pathy, causing periodicity in their activity, just to give birth ta 
such precision, regularity and periodicity, as the sun, moon and 
stars, together with the earth and planets display in the succession 
of days and nights, of seasons aod tides, of light and darkness, of 
rising and sotting, of eclipses and ooonltations, of perihelion and 
aphelion, of forward and retrograde motions, and of the alternating, 
phases of the satellites. And yet that is not all. There are millions, 
cay billions of organisms of each species — and the number of species 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms is innumerable — each not 
only growing, living and* reproducing its own kind, but also manifes- 
ting feeling, sensation, perception, judgment, memory and intelligence, 
according to the degree of its refinement. Whence this display of. 
wonderful powers and activities? Surely the Divine elements of life, 
sensation, and intelligence must have likewise flowed into mutual 
harmony, fused into unity, and interblended into an interior orga* 
cisation whereby to develop such well endowed and adapted organisms 
of living beings. Before the. materials of the Universe were disposed 
into the seven parts of which the fabric of the Uuivevae is made n"p, 
Ihe interiorly organised Being, Taijasa, brooded^ over the design oP 
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creation; and before the etemente of motion 'were appropriated by life, 
those of life by sensation, and those of sensation by intelligence, thus, 
endowing organisms with various faonlties, the same Divine Being, Taijatu 
lived in the yet-contemplated design of liviog creatures. Toooutemplate 
God in His everlasting designs, in the interior oonstitution of the 
Universe, is to contemplate Him in the 2nd phase, t. e., the ^ContempUtm 
phase,^ or which is more literally the ‘Dreaming phase/ For, as in a 
dream, when man but partially retires from the conscious work and 
action of the cerebrum, a so-called physical sleep comes on. The 
activity of the senses, whereby the internal spirit might have acted 
npon outer matter, is suspended, yet the mind is not at rest. Playful 
amidst the many chambers of its cerebral mansion, it collects the mate* 
rials of its recollected sensations and idea^, and, for the time, not 
discrimiaating between these ideas and the objects of which they are the 
ideas, weaves them into a texture, and, whilst dreaming, enjoys the 
uceue just as really as though the texture had been made up of the 
actual objective materials. So is it with the * Contemplatm phase/ 
For, although we do not view God as acting upon universaf matter 
and’disposing it of in various shapes, yet we view Him, as in a dream, 
associating particles jof matter, aggregating and disposing them in 
their respective places, till an entirely complete design is interiorly 
contemplated. As if retired from the physical Universe, God ia 
viewed as conflsmplating the design of creation. 


From this view of the Divinity, which is exactly the sense of the 
2nd letter U, composing Ora, the yogi passes to the contemplation of 
the 3rd letter M, corresponding to the third phase, the 'Slimbmhg 
phase/ \Ve have mentioned that in the state of dreaming the mini 
is but partially retired from the conscious work and action of the 
cerebrum. When, however, sound sleep overtakes the dreamer, the 
mind wholly retires from the cerebrum, only maintaining the life of the 
physical frame, restoring the viiiality and strength of the body by its 
recuperative and constructive processes, which take place all of them, so 
to speak, involuntarily. So let us contemplate the Divine Spirit. Let 
us consider what determined the flow of the Divine elements of life, 
sensation and intelligence into mutual harmony. What made the 
elements of God^s intelligence arrange and dispose themselves into a 
perfect design of the Universe? The human mind is moved to a 
conception of new thoughtsf or to a planning of new designs, either 
under the influence of education, or under the stimulation of some 
keenly felt necessity, or, in a few cases, also throogli prospective 
caution. But the Divine mind is not subject to such laws of educ^n. 
necessity, and precaution as frail human beings are controlled by. 
The law o£ Divinity is His own constitution. Unimpressed by^ any 
Mternal motive, unnrged by any want-born necessity ‘I*® « 
of God’s will flowed into an organisation of desip, only 
inherent Omnisoience and constitutional spontaneity. Or. m tU 
words of the Upanishat : — ^ 


